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Poetry Book 
Society 


The Poetry Book Soc iety, a non- 
profit-distributing company, is for all 
who wish to enjoy poetry as a living 
art, 


By everyone who cares about English 
poetry, who worries about its present and 
has hopes for its future, the founding of 
the Poetry Book Society is an event to be 
heartily welcomed.—(** Times Literary 
Supplement ’*), 


An independent Selection Board 
chooses four volumes a year, The 
books chosen are distributed to mem- 
bers in their first editions, together 
with a copy of the Society's Bulletin. 
The cost of the books to members is 
their exact published price. No 
extra charge is made for postage, 
packing or the Bulletin. 


Your subscription, £2 2s, for one 
year, is treated as a deposit: at the end 
of the year you are credited with any 
amount by which your subscription 
may have exceeded the total cost of the 
four books chosen. 


Join now by sending £2 2s. to any 
bookseller or to: 


THe SECRETARY 
Porrry Book Soctrery 


7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


—Unusual Books—— 


Sold Out a week after 
Impression selling fast! 


Relax and Live by JOSEPH A. 
KENNEDY 


publication! Second 


Serialised in the * Daily Mail” 

“ Just the thing for the harried, the hurried 
and the overworked ... will enable you to 
get the best out of your life and out of your 
work.”’—The Writer. 

* Most of us will benefit from following his 
simple advice.”— Yorkshire Evening News. 

10s. 


* 


ROOSEVELT and the Fight 
Polio by TURNLEY W 


With an introduction by 
Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


“A most vivid picture of the hidden per- 
sonality of Roosevelt...a comfort and 
inspiration to those who have faith in man’s 
power to transcend his 
Yorkshire Evening News. 15s. 


* 


RAMANA MAHARSHI and the Path 
of Self-—Knowledge by ARTHUR 
OSBORNE 


“ The account of this outstanding leader and 
his teachings is clearly set out... he des- 
cribes the Yoga of wisdom and understanding 
taught by his leader as a point where East 
and West can meet.’’— Yorkshire Evening 
News. 15s, 


* 


The Satanic Mass: A Sociological and 
Criminological Study byH.T.F.RHODES 


The fantastic, incredible story of the Black 
Mass, its secret rites and ceremonies; the 
mystery cult which bedevilled authorised 
Christianity for centuries. Fully documented. 
Just out. Illus. 16s. 


* 


I Was a Drug Addict by LEROY 
STREET 


‘From the time that i was fifteen until I 
was twenty-eight I was a slave to heroin and 
morphine . . . cocaine, marijuana and opium 

” $o begins this candid and moving 
story of a young addict's fight back to normal 
life. Just out. 15s. 
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Consequences 


of Freedom 


EN have fought for freedom and died for 

it; and as often as not they have destroyed 

the very thing they were trying to save. 
‘** Ah liberty! What crimes are committed in thy 
name!’ is a cry that echoes ironically down 
the centuries. That all men kill the thing they 
love is an exaggerated description of a universal 
tendency; and unless it can be countered Sartre 
is right: man is a useless passion, and his freedom 
is his own condemnation, 

But there is no need for this heroic despair. 
The best antidote is to ask ourselves what we 
really mean by freedom, It has been defined 
as ‘* the recognition of necessity,’’ but this is too 
abstract to be very useful. It has been confused 
with unpredictability, which is certainly false. 
The opposite of freedom is compulsion, The 
practical question is what sort of behaviour should 
be left to private judgment. We no longer feel, 
like Herbert Spencer, that main drainage is an 
unwarrantable interference with private life, 
but most of us hold that governments should not 
dictate what a man must think or speak or write. 
There is no need to appeal to abstract principles, 
Thinking and writing under compulsion are 
sterile. 


Freedom and the Writer 


1r WOULD be silly to pretend that books cannot 
do harm ; and the better they are written the more 
widespread their effects. No rhapsodies about 
freedom in the abstract can disguise this fact. 
The case against censorship is pragmatic ; unless 
the writer is free to express himself as he wishes, 
literature must die out like a flame deprived of 
oxygen. That is why the novels that are produced 
nowadays in Russia are as commonplace as 
Victorian three-deckers with a moral, The same 
thing would have happened in western Europe 
if the Index of Forbidden Books had been taken 
seriously, 

The latest authors to come under its ban are 
Sartre and Alberto Moravia. But as Graham 
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Greene recently pointed out, educated Catholics 


in this country at least do not bother about it 


unduly They are saved by their ‘‘ disloyalty ’’ 


a privile ye he ‘ laimed some years ago for 


the creative artist. The constraints imposed by 
whether in the 


status 


Church or State on a writer 


interests of maintaining the quo or pro- 
assumne that there are ends more 
than the 


not matters of fact but of resolve 


tecting morals 


important production of literature. 


Ends are and 


they cannot be argued about. We either accept 
and rebel, 
there 


it with 


them and conform or reject them 


But civilization would lose its savour if 


were no rebels and heretics to fertilize 


fresh ideas, 


Freedom and the Sciences 


we TAKE the continued progress of science 


for granted and forget that there are conditions 
that would bring it to an end. It could come 
slowly to a standstill if security regulations became 
that Yes-men and mediocrities 


80 irksome only 


OUR 


Da J, Baonowskr is 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Director of the Central 
Research National Coal 
Board, He is the author of several radio plays, 
a study of William Blake, and The 
of Science . J. P. B. Creacn is a young Anglo 
Irish poet at present studying English Literature 
it Oxtord Dr M. of the 


astronomers in country, 


Establishment of the 


Common Sense 


DAVIDSON is one 


leading amateur this 
He is the 


subjec Re 


author of a number of books on the 


including Astronomy for Everyman, He 
was recently in Sweden with the Eclipse I xpedi 
tion 


Among his other interests are philosophy 


and theology . . ANTONY FLEW, who 
describes himself as a post-Wittgensteinian, is 
the author of Logic and Language and A New 
Approach to Psychical Research, He is a 
known broadcaster and contributor to Mind and 
other philosophical journals ... Dr E. H. 
Hurren is a physicist on the staff of 


University and a 


well 


London 
prominent member of the 
British Society for the 


the author of 


History of Science. He is 


many technical papers and his 


special interest is mathematical 


logic 
Donato G, MacRae is a sociologist on the staff 
of the London School of Economics and editor 
ot The British Journal of So« iology JOUN 
VOELCKER isa young arc hitect in private practice 
He is of the Congress Internationaux 
d' Architecture Moderne. 


a member 


they 


filled important posts and were treated as though 
cak ulating who 
relied upon to give correct answers and ask no 


were machines could be 
and freedom 
could both destroy the mse ‘Ives if wrong me thods 
their Orwell’s 
fantasy 1984 made the point that the defenders 
of freedom were « ompelled to imitate its enemies 
until detected 
sides in the That 
flight of imagination will 
be. appreciated at least by the comparatively few 


awkward questions. science 


Again, 


were used in defence George 


finally no difference could be 


between the two struggle. 


this was not a mere 
people who have wat« hed the progre ss of what are 
known in the United States as ‘* Policy Sciences ”’ 

i.e. social studies undertaken to explore the 
probable consequences of certain existing trends, 
Thus in a volume bearing that title, sponsored by 
the Hoover Institute, Professor Harold D. Lasswell 
offers an impartial forecast of what would probably 
happen if a war-party gained control of the 
Government. The most popular slogan, he 
‘* War to Make the World 
Safe,’’ which could also be read as ‘* War for 
World Neighbourliness,’’ 


freedom of science and freedom of travel. 


contends, would be 
a war for free speech, 
Those 
suspec ted of lack of enthusiasm would be sub- 
jected to regular medical and psychological tests 
to determine the presence or absenc e of dangerous 
Quite likely 
there are w ays of inc apac itating actual or suspec te “d 
without 


thoughts. Drugs could be used. 


oppone nts depriving the ‘m of some 
usefulness in production, The technical problem 
would be to destroy the higher cortical centres 
while retaining enough co-ordination to allow 
for the performance of repetitive operations, 

Orwell could not have bettered that. No doubt 
such an outcome is wildly improbable, but it is 
as well to face the worst that could possibly 
happen. One lesson to be drawn is vie extreme 
danger of dealing in absolutes and abstractions. 
Freedom is an unsafe slogan unless we specity 
what particular compulsions we object to—for 
them and 


Greeks had a word for 


we cannot condemn 


make 


simultaneously 
The 


it——enantiodromia—the 


use of them. 
interplay of opposites. 
There are, however, some weapons that always 
turn against those who employ them. It scarcely 
requires the elaborate tec hnique of the social 
scientist to see that the perfection of thought 
control exposes Us to as 


many dangers as the 


conquest of the atom. 
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J. P. B. CREAGH 


OWARD the beginning of the present 

century the system and scope of education 

which had existed with little change since 
the Renaissance, fell apart. Poets had always 
written for a cultivated upper class, with which 
they shared a common educational bac kground, if 
not a social one, and because of this their poems 
were usually onl rstood. Modern writers have 
been deprived of those assumptions on which their 
predecessors relied, and can no longer write with 
conviction purel) ‘ly in the context of their own time, 
because there is no body of assumptions accepted 
by most of their educated conte mporaries, and no 
knowledge common to them all, Some therefore 
to try to establish themselves 
within a tradition in which they do not naturally 
belong, or to invent one for themselves, If they 
choose this second way, as Yeats did, our under 
standing of them depends largely upon their own 
integrity. Henry James said that the quality of a 
novel must in the last event be the quality of the 
mind that produced it, and with a poet of Yeats’s 
nature it is his quality of mind that we must learn, 
because of all things he cannot be untrue to it. 


find it necessary 


A poet is frequently his own best critic, because 
any indirect word of his will help us to form an 
idea of him by which we can judge his poems, and 


come to know them by sympathy. Rilke wrote of 


the Sonnets of Orpheus that ‘* where a darkness 
remains, it is of a kind that requires not explana- 
tion but inclination,’’ and admitted that ‘‘ they 
seem intended rather to be grasped as a whole, 
through the inspiration of one who is like-minded 
than by what is called * understanding ’ 
Although in the case of Yeats it is nec essary to have 
some knowledge of the circumstances of his life, of 
which one can find a brief indication in Mr Fraser’s 
recent essay, it is plain we can only become like 
minded by reading his own work. He has written 
more directly about himself than has any other 
modern poet, and on this account there will be a 
double reason for welcoming Mr Allan Wade’s 


1 W.B. Yeats, by G. S. Fraser; the fiftieth in the series ‘* Writers 
and their Work,’’ 
Council (2s). 


published by Longmans for the British 


The Wantonness of Yeats 


It is acommon mistake to take the appa- 
rent credulity of Yeats too literally and 
so miss the real point of the poet’s mes- 
sage—one of vital relevance to our times 


Portrait by W. Strang, National Gallery of Ireland 


forthcoming selection of his letters.? The editor is 
** can in the widest 
sense be called autobiographical,” 


wisely choosing those which 
and not only do 
they give us many details of his life which would 
otherwise be unknown, but they preserve gentle 
and intimate images of the stations of his mind. 
The critics who commented on the triviality of 
Yeats’s correspondenc e with Sturge Moore were 
disappointed because they expected the wrong 
things ; it is important that we should know how 
Yeats took delight in the implications of hallucina- 
tory cats, for example, merely for the joy 
speculation, By these means we begin to under- 
stand how he came to write his poems, and this 
understanding I take to be the best basis for 
criticism of a contemporary poet, 

Yeats always remembered that when he was a 


2 The Letters of W. B. Yeats, 
Hart-Davis.) 


edited by Allan Wade, 
To be published September 17, 


(Rupert 
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young man he would often hear a voice telling him : 
“Hammer your thoughts into a Unity.’’ To 
achieve this unity he tried at first to use material 
from what he thought to be the ancestral memory 
of his race, but after a while this became inade- 
quate for his purposes. He was devoted to Blake 
and well acquainted with the saying ‘‘1 must 
create a system for myself or be enslaved by some 
other man’s.’’ In his Autobiographies, Yeats 
recalls his need for some unifying principle; ‘‘ | 
was unlike others of my generation in one thing 
only. Lam very religious, and deprived by Huxley 
and Tyndall, whom | detested, of the simple- 
minded religion of my childhood, | had made a 
new religion, almost an infallible church of poetic 
tradition, . . . | wished for a world where I could 
discover this tradition perpetually,... I had 
even created a dogma,’’ Yeats undertook to make 
a system of his own because he needed something 
to believe in, for without belief there can be no 
poetry. The system he at length evolved has 
caused a great deal of perplexity, because no one 
could conceive that a man of Yeats's intelligence 
could take it seriously, though it is obvious that it 
did supply some great want in his life. Dr Virginia 
Moore's new book from America! is the latest of a 
number published since the War which have been 
largely concerned with this aspect of Yeats. Dr 
Moore follows the growth of his religious and 
philosophical notions patiently and thoroughly, 


* The Unicorn; William Butler Yeats's Search for Reality, by 
Virginia Moore. (Macmillan, New York.) 468 6d. 


and records a lot of interesting fact and stimulating 
ideas, which make The Unicorn an immensely 
informative book. Indeed, as we are frequently 
told, it is such a study as was ‘‘ never before 
undertaken.’’ But it does not convince me that 
this line of inquiry is anything but a digression, 
and because it is a fascinating one, all the more 
likely to lead to confusion. Dr Moore’s opinion of 
the importance of this sort of work is expressed in 
her choice of sub-title. This is very misleading, 
and | think she misrepresents Yeats, her attitude 
being more sentimental than sympathetic. His 
own claim is more moderate, for he once wrote, 
‘1 wished for a system of thought that would 
leave my imagination free to create as it chose and 
yet make all that it created, or could create, part 
of the one history, and that the soul’s.’’ All that he 
demanded of it was that it should provide a unity 
of belief, to make creation possible. In 1917 he 
wrote to his father that Per Amica Silentia Lunae 
‘* is a kind of prose backing to my poetry,’’ and a 
month later, ‘* I find the setting it all in order has 
helped my verse. . . . One goes on year after year 
gradually getting the disorder of one’s mind in 
order and this is the real impulse to create.”’ 
Creation itself is what matters, and that may be 
helped by systematic thought, but not contained 
by it: 

‘ Though logic-choppers rule the town, 

And every man and maid and boy 

Has marked a distant object down, 

An aimless joy is a pure joy,’ 


Gift of 
C7 IRGE BARKER isa rhetorical poet who is 


most enjoyable when he can be read quickly. 


He merely requires us to lay aside intelligence 
and submit to the slow hypnosis of his imagery. 
But he needs space to make the spell work, 
for neither his epics nor his shorter poems show 
Despite his 
brilliant gift of the gab, we would soon be fatigued 


much development or structure. 


were it not for the poet's own cavalier personality, 
which permits him to blaspheme his own religion 
and perpetrate the most unforgivable puns. 
In my opinion his True Confessions contains 
some of his finest passages. At his genial best 
he gate-crashes our party conversations, bottle 
in hand, with an uninterrupted flow of blarney, 


the Gab 


hallucination and lavatory talk, telling us all 
about himself with none of the frills that might 
make it sound like a piece of human experience. 

In Visions of Beasts and Gods (Faber, 9s 6d), the 
latest choice of the Poetry Book Society, Mr 
Barker does not let his own heightened sense of 
sin spoil the fun. The single long poem lacks the 
jauntiness and autobiographical interest which 
one might expect, but two shorter poems 
may be among his best. Letter to a Young Poet 
is very neat and much more intellectual in tone 
than any other piece in the volume, Bleeding 
a Stone. . . is quite different, coming close to 
the murky subconscious world of Dylan Thomas, 
a style Barker has long teetered on the brink of. 

Gavin KONSsTAM 
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Or so did Tom O’ Roughley say 
That saw the surges running by, 
* And wisdom is a butterfly 

And not a gloomy bird of prey.’ 


Although abstract ideas might serve to generate 
a poem, or to give it form, Yeats tended to lose his 
hold on the abstraction when he came to write it: 


Players and painted stage took all my love, 
And not those things that they were emblems of, 


His attitude to philosophy is notorious. T. R. 
Henn said, ‘* Yeats was in the habit of grasping at 
any philosophical authority that might be wrenched 
to support him.’’ He was an erratic and unscrupu 


lous philosopher. To take the development of 


Yeats’s thought as his real progress, and his 
‘“* mature philosophy ’’ as the culmination of his 
life, is to ignore the only consistent key we have to 
his poetry, that is, his own vacillating mind. One 
could not imagine, after reading The Unicorn, that 
Yeats could have written ‘‘ Yet is it not most 
important to explore continually what has been 
long forbidden and to do this not only ‘ with the 
highest moral purpose,’ like the 
Ibsen, but gaily, out of sheer mischief, a sheer 
delight in that play of the mind?’’ This same 
thought is constantly appearing in his poems, and 
particularly in the later ones, Even within the 
quasi-philosophical structure of A Vision, it is 
the Fool who represents the final Phase. This is 
the natural man who “‘ is sometimes called ‘ the 
Child of God’. . . . The physical world suggests 
to his mind pictures and events that have no 
relation to his needs or even his desires; his 
thoughts are an aimless reverie; his acts are 
aimless like his thoughts ; and it is in this aimless- 
ness that he finds his joy.’" The ultimate wisdom 
toward which Yeats was working is not contained 
in the Seven Propositions, and could not be 
compassed by his philosophy. It is found most 
clearly in the poems, because it is a poetical ideal, 
and one of the very best expositions of it is 
his Lapis Lazuli, among the Last Poems, which 
is in some respects a finer poem than Byzantium, 
and takes his idealism a stage further. 

It would be tragic if a wrong approach to Yeats 
were to become fashionable. Although a number 
of his poems are incomprehensible without some 
knowledge of his system, it is foolish to imagine 
that this truly represents his ‘‘ search for reality.’ 
We learn as much about Yeats from Lapis Lazuli 
as we do from A Vision, and a great deal more 
about reality, because wisdom is a butterfly. 


followers of 


The Queen of 


the Sciences 


E. H. HUTTEN 


OST people nowadays are frightened by 

mathematics while, at the same time, 

they often have an exaggerated belief in 
its power. Whenever a mathematical symbol is 
used in an argument, the complaint is voiced that 
such symbols are too technical and difficult; but 
one also hears the assertion that mathematical 
reasoning is, by its very nature, objective and true, 
This ambivalent attitude leads people to under- 
estimate, if not to forget completely, the role 
mathematics has played in the development of 
European civilization, Mathematics, however, 
must neither be elevated into a mystique which 
discloses to us the harmony of spheres nor is it to 
be dismissed as a mere tec hnique for computation, 
To do so is to fail to understand how deeply 
mathematical reasoning has influenced Western 
thought. For modern science is impossible with- 
out mathematics, and it is the fact that we have 
science that most distinguishes our civilization 
from those of the East. 

Though the concept of number, the place- 
system of notation, and geometry arose in the 
ancient Eastern world, the author of a recent book? 
concludes that the contributions of the Orient to 
mathematics have been overestimated. It is only 
in the classical period of Greece that mathematics 
seriously began; then practical arithmetic became 
algebra and mensuration evolved into a theoretical 
geometry. The axiom system of Euclid represents 
an achievement which has never been surpassed 
(and it was improved only in very recent times, 
e.g. by Hilbert) ; for it introduced demonstration 
and proof into our reasoning, and such ideas were 
unknown in all Oriental mathematics. The 
Elements of Euclid have served countless generations 
for learning geometry and, as the author says, 
have ‘‘ influenced scientific thinking perhaps 
more than any other text in the world,”’ 

The next great peak was reached when, with 
Galileo, the new mechanics opened up a vast field 


2 A Concise History of Mathematics, by Dirk J, Struik., (G, Bell 
and Sons Ltd, London, 1964.) 148 net. 
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for exercising mathematical ingenuity. Previously, 
astronomy had been the only science in which 
mathematics could be applied and the main source 
for fertilizing it. The commercial mathematicians 
of the later Middle Ages were usually not academics 
but quite uneducated reckon masters who labor- 
iously solved specific, numerical, equations without 
considering the general case. They developed new 
techniques for computation, but this remained 


within the narrow field dictated by the needs of 


commerce and navigation. The real expansion of 
mathematics is linked with science. And science, 
in the modern sense, began when observation was 
replaced by the deliberately planned experiment 
and when the formulated in a 


special, mainly mathematical, language. 


theories were 

From then on, progress in mathematics has been 
steady and rapid, The invention of the calculus by 
Newton and Leibniz provided the basis for the 
work of the eighteenth-century mathematicians and 
physicists who also created the Enlightenment. 
The Queen of the Sciences as mathematics was 
called by Gauss—the prince of mathematicians— 
was firmly wedded to experiment and research, 
and its offspring is modern science. 

The creation of a special symbolism and of the 
artificial ’’ language of mathematics has allowed 
us to reason in a manner detached from the 
emotional impact of ordinary Our 
theories and the conclusions reached by their help 
have so become more trustworthy. Moreover, 
mathematics aided us to pass the boundaries of the 


words. 


visible world, which ordinary language was 
invented to describe, and to penetrate into the 
invisible world The 
concepts of definition, postulate, axiom, theorem, 
theory, etc., belong to the modern mode of 
thought. Aristotelian logic was transformed by 
mathematics into the symbolic logic and semantics 


of atoms and nucleons. 


of today, Finally, the virtues of a good notation 
must not be overlooked. This is illustrated by the 
development of the calculus, with its rival symbols 
of d and dot to denote differentiation. The Oxford 
and Cambridge dons thought it impious to improve 
on Newton’s theory of fluxions; as a result, 
mathematical work in this country was retarded as 
compared with that on the Continent. It needed a 
revolt to change this; and so the young Cambridge 
mathematicians, in 1812, advocated ‘‘ the prin- 
ciples of pure d-ism as opposed to the dot-age of 
the university.’’ 

This account of the history of mathematics is 
very compressed; only the bare facts are men- 
tioned. It still suffices to show, however, that 
Plato was right when he claimed that no one who 
does not know some mathematics can call himself 
civilized, While not everything, even in science, 
may be amenable to mathematical treatment, there 
is no doubt that the human capacity for abstract 
and impartial thought was immensely strengthened 
by mathematics. Mathematics has been an invalu- 
able guide which has led us from the unbridled 
fantasies of primitive man to the trained imagination 
of the scientist. 


ONG before they 
petroleum resources, Englishmen were hard 


at work extracting the rich ore of Persia’s poetry. 


was the 
official language of the administration in British 


Indian civil servants, when Persian 
India, that Persian poetry became widely known 
and appreciated in Europe during the eighteenth 
century and, as Professor Arberry writes in a 
preface to his recent collection of Persian Poems 
(Everyman's Library, 6s), the great lyric poet 
Hafiz ‘‘ became as much a household name as 
Horace,”’ 

But these earlier translations were eclipsed 
by the virtuosity of FitzGerald’s rendering of the 
quatrains of Omar Khayydm, 
mistic 


How the pessi- 
that 


hedonism and werldliness of 


Persian Poets 


began exploiting her 


It was largely due to the culture and curiosity of 


‘inevitably included. 


eleventh-century philosopher so completely 
captivated the Victorians who supposedly believed 
in a world hereafter, must be something of a 
puzzle to sociologists. In any case the felicities 
of the Rubd‘iydt have tended to give the general 
reader a somewhat limited view of a literature 
which in fact extends over a thousand years. 
Professor Arberry’s anthology should go a 
long way to putting Persian poetry in better 
perspective, Selections from twenty-five poets, 
among whom Hafiz, Omar Khayyam, Rudagi, 
Sana’i and a number of contemporary poets, 
reveal the quality and continuity of Persian 
poetic tradition, The translations are, on the 
whole, most readable and do not compare too 
unfavourably with FitzGerald’s own, which are 


P. D. J. W. 
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R, MOSTYN 


VERYONE who has read Huysmans knows the 
meaning of what is popularly called the 
Black Mass. This queer muddle of the pro 
fane and obscene worried the medieval inquisitors, 
and its earliest 
forms is contained in confessions obtained under 
torture and is not particularly reliable. We could 
dismiss these records as demented ravings but 


most of our information about 


for a certain consistency of pattern which entitles 
them to serious investigation. The pattern is 
examined in The Satanic Mass : A Sociological 
and Criminological Study by H. T. F,. Rhodes 
(Rider, 16s, 227 pp, 4 pp index). If its beginning 
is obscure, the middle, and the end are sufficiently 
plain for the story to he told. 
Not much was heard of the ceremony before the 
late Middle Ages. The peak was reac hed in seven 
teenth-century France, with the trial of the infam- 
ous La Voisin and the Abbé Gibourg. Thereafter 
it degenerated into burlesque. In e ighteenth-cen 
tury England there were the antics of the Hell 
Fire Club and the pseudo-Franciscans at Medmen 
ham. In France towards the end of the last century 
satanism exploded in a Munchausen-like hoax 
when two books were published which caused an 
immense sensation ; The Devil in the Nineteenth 
Century and Memoirs of an ex-Palladist, They pur- 
ported to be revelations about a widespread 
satanist organization with 
Freemasonry. 


closely connected 
In a dramatic 
public confession their instigator finally admitted 
that they were frauds. 


the Church, including the Pope. 


Not even the decadent romanticism of Huys 
mans could restore the shuddering awe with 
which satanism had been formerly regarded. It 
dissolved in the deadly acids of ridicule. Today it 
survives merely as a sideshow in the brothels of the 
European capitals, and its curious history can be 
surveyed in the light of a better understanding 
than was possible in the pre-Freudian world. 

But writers on witchcraft and magic are 
exposed to special dangers. They can regale us 
with luscious details and take the sorry business 
at its face value, like the late Montagu Summers. 
Or they can indulge in exciting but highly fanciful 
theories, like Margaret Murray and Hugh Ross 


Black Mass 


They deceived high dignitaries of 


Conducting heretics to 
hell ( from Biblia Paupe- 
rum). During the reign 
of the Inquisition there 
were many found quilt; 
of satanism, some who 
confessed to the heresy of 
believing the Devil to be 
ruler of the world, co- 
equal and co-eternal with 


God, who ruled in Heaven 


Williamson. Mr Rhodes avoids these temptations 
and although he has his own axe to grind he does 
not spoil our enjoyment of the strange chapter in 
the history of human folly and superstition with 
which he is concerned. He covers a much wider 
held than the title of his book suggests, and deals in 
some detail with the ancient cult of Dionysos, 
the Manichazan heresy, the suppression of the 
Knights Templar, the Cathari, the Bogomils, the 
Witches’ Sabbath and the Rosicrucians, 

What, one may ask, has all this to do with the 
Black Mass ? According to Mr Rhodes, a very 
great deal. These various cults and sects, he 
contends, had a common basic theology. They 
were dualists. That is to say, they believed in a 
God who was the source of both ‘good and evil, 
light and darkness ; and that men could serve the 
one or the other according to their taste. It is 
intelligible, on this hypothesis, that men should 
worship the Devil (esoterically understood as the 
Evil Principle) rather than God. Regarded in 
this light, there vital link between the 
Templars who blasphemed against Christ, the 
weavers from eastern Europe who were put to the 
sword in the crusade against the Albigensians, the 
witches who indulged in orgiastic dances before a 
horned devil they called ‘‘ the god of the serfs,”’ 
and the priests who performed obscene rites on the 
naked body of the Marchioness of Montespan in 
order to revive the waning affections of Louis XIV. 

The French court was utterly corrupt, Adultery 
was de rigueur, and the King’s mistresses had good 
reason to adopt desperate remedies to maintain 
their position. Poison was a more obvious 
expedient and this, too, could be supplied by 
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La Voisin, who sold an arsenical beauty prepara- 
tion and dabbled in abortifacients. It was the fear 
that poison might be used on the King himself 
that caused a secret watch to be kept on the 
sinister house in the rue Beauregard, to which 
coaches continually drove, bearing arms of noble 
families including those of Frances-Athenais de 
Mortemart, the Marchioness of Montespan, ‘* very 
tall and with the carriage of a goddess,’’ the most 
powerful woman in France. It was here that a fur- 
nace was found in which—on La Voisin’s confession 
—the child victims of hurnan sacrifice were burned. 

Mr Rhodes is somewhat scornful of ‘ 
teenth-century rationalism,’’ But his own theory 
has two of the faults commonly attributed to the 
rationalists ; (1) it is unduly intellectualistic ; 
(2) it lumps too many diverse phenomena together 
because of external similarities. The evidence 
is so tangled and confusing that almost anyone 
can make up plausible theories ; but the very ease 
with which this can be done should inspire 
caution, Borrowings of ritual and theological 
trimmings do not necessarily prove an organic 
unity. A certain dualism is implicit in the very 
notion of a powerful Satan : but do men ga to the 
stake bravely or perform revolting acts in private 
for a mere philosophical doctrine ? 

The explanation is surely to be sought in the 
central dogma of the Mass, which is transub- 
stantiation, Heretics like the Cathari, who do not 
believe in transubstantiation, have nothing funda- 
mental in common with those who do. The priest, 
who performs the Mass of St Sécaire, with the 
object of causing an enemy to die, is a Catholic, 
albeit a bad one ; he is no Manichezan. 

The Mass came to be popularly regarded as 
white magic. The Faustian legend arose from 
white magic: i.e. Masses said for the private 
intention of obtaining gold. This was no more 
‘“‘evil’’ than the practice of invoking St Jude 
for a treble chance win in the Football Pools. But 
when white magic did not yield dividends, stronger 
medicine was resorted to. It was in this spirit 
that fine ladies of the court of Louis XIV visited 
the house of the professional abortionist and 
poisoner, La Voisin. 

But why must the mixture be so nauseating ? 
Why the candles made of human fat, urine for the 
asperges, a naked body for the altar, a riot of 
profanity and perversion ? Motives of greed are 
not an adequate explanation for the eruption of 
dark, atavistic forces from an unconscious level. 
It is all as mad as Mau Mau ; but anthropologists 


nine- 


have pointed out that Mau Mau rites are not a 
throwback to any known African religion. They 
involve, like the Black Mass itself, the deliberate 
breaking of religious taboos. The state of mind 
is closer to nihilism than dualism. 

It is convenient to distinguish between religion 
and sorcery. When organized groups violate 
society's taboos, they set up what is in effect a 
rival church which is a focus of unrest. If there 
is no material means for a revolution a new 
ideology —a heresy—is developed as a substitute. 
Unless this can be achieved there is a regression 
to a more primitive and infantile level: to sorcery 
and the omnipotence of thought, to an imaginary 
reversal of .the real order of nature. Fair is foul 
and foul is fair. 

The priest fails so the rebel turns to the black 
magician in the defiance of despair ; and he is at least 
free from the restraints on unconscious urges 
which no society could tolerate and survive. 

The social significance of witchcraft and various 
heretical movements is clearly brought out by 
Mr Rhodes, but not everyone will be convinced 
by his contention that the Black Mass is poisonous 
fruit of the same tree, or—what is more surprising 

—that a dualistic metaphysics can be rendered 
palatable today with the aid of the Hegelian 
Dialectic, useful as the latter is to prove almost 
anything. 


Caricature of the satanic goat. In the Middle Ages 
Satan was usually represented as a goat. This form 
can be traced back to Dionysos, who, according to the 
Greeks, was the son of Zeus by Persephone whom the 
god had impregnated in the form of a serpent. 


— 
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Prelude to the 


DONALD G. MACRAE. 


GREAT deal has been heard lately about 
the problem in France of the “* worker- 
priests.’’ Their attempt not merely to go 

among, but to identify themselves with the 
oppressed and the deprived, to turn the mass of 
the French proletariat from Marx to Christ, was 
at first regarded with a wide approval, not merely 
by members of the Roman persuasion but by 
practising Christians everywhere. Now, however, 
the movement and the endeavour have come 
under the suspicion and the condemnation of 
Rome itself. Another chapter has been written 
in the long and complex history, so full of 
repetitions, of the relations between the Catholic 
Church in France, the Revolution, and the Vatican. 

Throughout the nineteenth century it again 
and again seemed that the Roman Church might 
come to terms with European liberalism, and even 
with the aspirations of the poor. The Church 
concerned itself with charity towards the poor: 
could it not concern itself, it was asked, with 
justice and even with liberty? Despite considerable 
periods of indifference or tolerance, or even rare 
moments of approval, those who asked this 
question received a dusty answer. And yet that 
they should hope was not surprising. The 
Catholic Church, which so often looks monolithic 
to those outside the Papal sway, is in fact a 
singularly diverse society in which the right hand 
may often do that of which the left neither knows, 
nor perhaps even cares, In France the position 
of the Church for many centuries has been 
especially curious; it has been possible to talk 
of the Gallican Church, and mean something 
very national and very different from the generality 
of Catholic policy and practice. What is more, 
in this huge organization the influence of personality 
can be immense, and when personality is as 
amiable, as ignorant, as vacillating, and sometimes 
as stupid, as was the case with Mastai-Ferretti, 
who as Pius IX reigned from 1846 to 1878, some 
very surprising and complex things may take place. 

The drama of the career of Hugues-Félicite 
Robert de Lamennais before 1836 was admirably 
told recently in Canon A. R. Vidler’s Prophecy 


Worker-Priests 


The nineteenth-century priest, Robert 
de Lamennais, had socialist aspirations 
similar to those of the worker-priests 
and met with the same discouragement 


and Papacy (SCM Press, 258), a book of 
meticulous scholarship and great impartiality. 
But the later years of Lamennais’ life, with 
which Canon Vidler hardly dealt, are perhaps 
even more instructive to the twentieth century, 
Lamennais was one of those men of high serious- 
ness who mistake their sense of the lacrymae rerum 
for a religious vocation, He was possessed by a 
sorrow for the condition of the people. In his 
heart he simultaneously loved liberty and order, 
and both hated and was obsessed by the work of 
the great French Revolution, He was also one of 
the great writers of French romantic prose; men 
queued in the streets to read his Paroles d’un 
croyant, where in a prose genuinely reminiscent 
of the more apocalyptic sections of the Bible, 
he pleaded simultaneously the cause both of the 
poor and of the Church. The religious writings 
of other French romantics—a good example is 
Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme—have be- 
come unreadable, but something vibrates in the 
writings of Lamennais which is still alive and 
forever memorable, Perhaps what is memorable 
is not really biblical, but a Virgilian sadness 
mingled with a passionate devotion to the cause 
of humanity. 

Lamennais’ family had risen from the ranks of 
the bourgeoisie to those of the nobility, and he 
stood uneasily between the class which had made 
and the class which had lost by the Revolution, 
He came from Brittany, where the peasantry 
were and still are profoundly superstitious, He 
observed and understood the Revolution at first 
hand, and in 1811, when he was twenty-nine, 
he made certain—as he believed—of his vocation 
as a priest and in that most inauspicious year was 
ordained. His initial position was profoundly 
Papalist and for long all his hopes were to be 
centred on Rome, but as he turned from the 
defence of the utmost ultramontane power to the 
problem of the condition of the people, his views 
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became progressively more and more libertarian 
and he began to share in the optimism of the 
nineteenth century about its future. In his paper 
L’ Avenir he argued with brilliance and passion 
and drew around him a number of younger men 
who were to make their mark in French thought. 
Two of these have become particularly famous: 
Lacordaire, who was 


converted by an early 


essay of Lamennais’, but who made his submission 
to the powers of the Church and ended his life as a 
teacher in a Dominican school, and Montalembert, 
who was surprisingly enough converted to liberal 
Catholicism by the Irish nationalist orator Daniel 
O'Connell. Montalembert, like Lacordaire, came 
to terms with papacy, having made his mark in 
his attack on child labour, and spent his last 
years producing the seven volumes of his history 
of the monks in the West from St Benedict to 
St. Bernard, career was to be 
happy but more impressive in its close, 
His faith in liberty and his demands for justice 
even 


Lamennais’ less 


became more His activities in 
the Church were condemned by the Rome to 
which he appealed, His heart might have been 
broken by these things, but his faith in humanity 


gave him strength and even with imprisonment 


imperious. 


he was able to make of his experience something 
crisis in his life 
was long drawn out: it had begun under Gregory 
XVI and continued under Pius IX, 

was, no doubt, hopeless before 1848; 


moving and important. The 


His cause 
but after 
that year in which Pius was scared out of his 
early liberalism, Lamennais’ cause was not 
merely hopeless but fatal. 

In the 


Cardinal Manning moved so easily and have been 


Vatican where Monsignor Talbot and 


described so brilliantly by Lytton Strachey, a man 
like | 


society, could not hope to triumph. 


Lame nnais, animate od by a passion to re gener ite 
Nor did he 
triumph, but it is to the credit of the French 
spirit that even in the Church so much of his 
teaching and so many of his principles are still 
alive in the heart of the twentieth century, He 
was not a great thinker, and although he was a 
very good writer he was perhaps not a great one, 
but he 
concerned always with the 


was a very great, very human, man, 
condition of the 
people and of the most generous hopes for the 
mass of mankind. He had chosen, or been chosen, 
by the The Catholic Church 
moved through temporal failure to the theologic al 


triumph of the doctrine of infallibility, 


wrong instrument. 


Lamen- 
nais prote st remained to move the hearts of men, 
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Saints and 


Psychology 


JAMES PATRICK 


HENEVER I hear the word spiritual. 

my reaction is similar to Herman 

Goering’s at the mention of culture, 
but not possessing a revolver | merely reach for my 
hat. It is usually time to go when people fall to 
disc ussing spiritual matters (are they matter ?) 
either because the 
speaker claims that language is inadequate to deal 
with the subject (or is it object ?) and then, 
taking advantage of this loophole, proceeds to 
say an astonishing amount none the less ; or it is 
complacently assumed that language is more than 
adequate for the job, so nothing new is said at all 


and for one or two reasons : 


and a great many received notions exchanged 
instead, In fact both these attitudes combine to 
make Arthur Osborne’s study of one of the spiritual 
leaders of contemporary India, Ramana Maharshi 
and the Path of Self-Knowledge (Rider, 16s), far 
less interesting than it might have been. 
Pedestrian though it will certainly appear to 
exponents of the more woolly-minded brands of 
mysticism, it is worth dwelling on this double use 
of language for the light it may shed on certain 
fundamental issues, spiritual, psychological, call 
them what you will, as well as reveal those aspects 
of Maharshi’s life ond thought which are of real 
interest to us. Mr Osborne’s own approach 
to language is given away in a preface explaining 
why his pages are riddled with Sanskrit ; every 
language, he says, ‘* contains words which have no 
direct equivalent in another, and every science, 
spiritual as well as physical, has technical terms 
which scarcely admit of translation.’’ But is there 
such a thing asa spiritual science ? 
understand it, has certain data 


Science, as we 


and a method. When applied it frequently 


produces impressive results—-so much so that the 
label ** is a sure guarantee of respecta- 
bility and has been filched in the most inappropriate 


from 


scientihic 
medicine to Protestant 
Evidently the data to be gleaned 
from the life and teac hing of Maharshi are neither 
scientific 


places, patent 


Christianity. 
normal scientific 
need here is the method 


nor susceptible to 


method ; what we 


of poetry, which is not so much a method as a 
mood, an approach which is all the more critical 
because it is a literary one, demanding a finely 
adjusted sense of the potential meanings of words 

Ramana Maharshi died only five years ago and 
first-hand accounts from Indians and 
Westerners who knew him, including Mr 
Osborne. Their verbatim reports of his conversa 
it clear that Maharshi was a man of 
unusual grace, spontaneity, intelligence and com 
passion. Those who came in contact with his 


we have 


tion make 


vital personality had the profound impression 
of knowing someone who enjoyed a state of mind 
more desirable and realistic than their 
unclouded by self-conflict and entirely at home 
in the world ; his life appeared to be permanently 
imbued with an inner creativity and love which 
we normally apprehend, briefly, in the highest art, 
music and lyric poetry. “Nor was his effect on 
other people dissimilar from that of poetry, it 
could either liberate and enrich the consciousness, 


own, 


or it became a stupefying drug. 

Unfortunately with Osborne and many other 
it seems to have had the latter etfect. 
Their attitude toward Maharshi was abject and 
superstitious, they literally took him to be a god 
and called him Sri Bhagavan, meaning an incarna- 
tion of God. It has been the fate of many excep- 
tional men and artists who have fully integrated 
personalities to become an object of mystery and 
superstitious cult for those who have not dis 
covered the for themselves. Maharshi’s 
teaching was necessarily oblique, again like poetry, 
for the integration of emotion and intellect cannot 
be expressed in straightforward analytic language, 
which is essentially a disinteg ‘grating process. 


* devotees 


** secret ”’ 


Superstition j the handmaiden of squalor and 
India is full of spiritual frauds living off the 
credulous poor, but Maharshi saw no intrinsic 
merit in so-called renunciation ; to one would-be 
ascetic he declared, ‘* No, one who truly renounces 
actually merges in the world and expands his love 
world.’’ To another 
his head full of 
* Which 
‘Go the 
examine the 
which led up to the emotional and intellectual 
impasse. 


to embrace the whole 


visitor who asked, conflicting 


shall 


way you 


theories and philosophies, way 


| go ?’’, he replied shortly, 


came,’ that is to say, processes 


A greater degree of self-knowledge, the reduc 
tion of egotism, the ability to see things as they 
are and not as they appear in the distorting mirror 
of our desires and fears, this will not appeal to 


Ramana Maharshi, a twentieth-century Indian saint 


everyone as a solution to our present-day prob- 
lems ; but as Crawshay-Williams observed in his 
entertaining tract against irrational thinking, 
The Comforts of Unreason, people are divided into 
two camps over fundamental issues, those who 
advocate a change of heart and those who want 
the structure of soc iety to be altered. 
neither view is incorrect, 


Obviously 
we both create and are 
created by the soc iety in which we live. 

If human societies today are full of ugliness and 
misery very 
have not 


it is no doubt because we are not 


or rather because we 


beautiful people, 
realized the 
instead we have allowed our birthright of intelli- 
gence to be taken over by the loveless machinery 


possibility of beauty within us ; 


of religion and politics, and by the mechanism 
of our greed and fear. Toa question about our 
critical times and the future of the world Maharshi 
‘Why should you about the 
future ? ae don’t even know the present pro- 
» have not got the knack of living 
and in the present. 


answers, wor ry 


pe rly,’ 


> get glimpses of the present in Osborne's 
Mh, but it is greatly to be regretted that his 
general approach is so uncritical, The brilliant 
Romain Rolland, 
was more penetrating in his Vie de Ramakrishna. 


French novelist and asthetician, 
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Like Maharshi, the nineteenth-century teacher 
Ramakrishna was obliged to employ terminology 
borrowed from the Hindu scriptures, for it was 


the only language his hearers understood, but 
Rolland successfully stripped it of the dead 
religious chaff and revealed a kernel of poetic and 
psychologic al truth. 


In this way terms such as chit (consciousness), 
samadhi (absorption in the ‘* Self’’) and even 
Bhagavan (God) are no more or less vague and 
tentative as descriptions of mental events than 
the Super Ego, sublimation or Unconscious of 
modern psychology. Although Jung’s later work 
in this direction is somewhat disappointing the 
intelligent investigation of Eastern attempts at 
understanding the mind might still prove to be 
most fruitful, but if taken at face value and on the 
level of barren superstition and religiosity | am 
afraid it can only do harm. 


Telling Secrets 


PHILIP GREER 

HERE is a lot of truth in Santayana’s 

observation that play is the most important 

thing in life. Poetry, art, and religion are 
by-products of the games the mind plays with itself, 
It is otherwise in the strictly utilitarian world of 
insects, which is organized to secure the maximum 
output without Bees 
purpose, but men dance for pleasure. They also 


diversions. dance for a 
paint pictures, Compose songs, weigh the stars, 
. study pure mathematics, and indulge in many 
other quite useless pursuits for no other reason 
than that these things are delightful. 

All work and no play is not merely intolerable 
but impossible for human beings. Our minds 
refuse to be imprisoned in the dull routine of 
practical necessities. We need to be nourished on 
fantasies as well as facts; and the only danger is 
when we confuse the one with the other. The 
difference between the poet and the lunatic is that 
the former knows that he is dealing in make- 
believe, and the latter does not. As long as the 
poet is content to write about fairies, for example, 
his mind is indulging in delightful play; but if he 
becomes serious and claims to have talked with 
fairies it is another matter. 
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Mystics—with the exception of those who 
wisely keep silent—are like poets who report 
conversations in fairyland. They have heard the 
music of the spheres, or the voice of a demon, 
or the voice of a god. When they make such 
claims, however, they are no longer using 
language as a man does when he is writing poetry. 
They are not then trying to communicate their 
emotions but to convey a piece of information. 
If they were not normal in every other respect 
we should say they were mad. 

So far from being mad, many of the greatest 
mystics have conducted their practical affairs 
with masterly skill. But from Socrates to Dr 
Buchman the method has been the same—an 
appeal to an inward monitor when a decision has 
to be reached. 

The monitor is supposed to convey a superior 
kind of knowledge unobtainable in any other 
sort of way. The difficulty about accepting this 
is that the inward voices are not in agreement, 
Also, unless we reject the most striking dis- 
covery of modern psychology, there is a simpler 
explanation; that what we hear is not the voice 
ofa god but of our own unconscious mind, 

Devotional literature is rich in examples, 
They can be found, too, in the agonized self- 
communings of some existential writers. To 
the latter genre belongs a posthumous book by 
Olaf Stapledon now published with an introduction 
by Dr E. V. Rieu.! The manuscript was left 
unfinished, but Dr Rieu states that a year or so 
before his untimely death Stapledon ‘‘ had 
reached the goal of his thinking; he had come 
to terms with reality; and comprehension had 
been added to acceptance.”’ 

Stapledon’s earlier fantasies were clothed in 
scientific form, But here is a spiritual journal 
consisting of dialogues with his daemon, who 
seems to be a pantheistic cosmic mind bringing 
illumination. Stapledon clearly would have spurned 
the idea that he was indulging in imaginative 
play by speaking to his own reflection in a 
mirror. 

He believed that he had made the flight from 
reality to Reality. His account is so passionately 
sincere and so intensely personal that many will 
find it as embarrassing to read as a private diary. 
It is almost a pity he did not follow the example 
of Coventry Patmore who destroyed certain 
poems when Hopkins told him that he was 
‘* telling secrets,”’ 

1 The Opening of the Eyes, by Olaf Stapledon. (Methuen.) 7s 6d. 
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The Vitruvian figure. 


The Roman Vitruvius analysed the numerical ratios to be found in the human 


figure in his work ** De Architectura,’’ which was translated by artists and architects of the Quattrocento, 
Some variants, like the one here( from ‘* Form and Reform in Architecture’’), contained signs of the Zodiac 


Symbol and Sign 


JOHN VOELCKER 


RCHITECTURE, perhaps to a _ more 
tangible extent than any other art, reflects 
and expresses ideas about space and time. 

Good architecture expresses in microcosm but 
with precision the obtaining concepts of the 
universe. Such expression is neither idle nor 
arbitrary for it is only through cosmology that a 
sense of physical and social location in time and 
space can be communicated, This sense of loca- 
tion, however changeful or however permanent, 
is essential to the health and life of human 
communities. 

The last chapter of Mr Hume’s book Reform 
and Form in Architecture (Halcyon Press, 16s) is 
illustrated at its head with a diagram the author has 
devised from the ‘* Vitruvian Figure,’’ a symbol 
of great importance to the humanists of the Re- 
naissance. At the end of the chapter there is 
another drawing, this time adapted from Le 
Modulor' of Le Corbusier. The contents of this 
chapter, sandwiched between these two symbols is, 
like the rest of the book, disappointing. So many 
people who write today, particularly architects, 
have an intuition for collecting together a number 
of significant ideas and names but fail to find any 
positive and imaginative thread which might 


1 Le Modulor, Le Corbusier, trans Peter de Francia and Anne 
Bostock, (Faber and Faber, 1954). 


bring them together and make them, more than an 
aggregate, an active force which might clarify 
the confusions of the present time. 

It is true, though, that a book of this kind is 
active in so far as it makes its readers very sensitive 
to the importance of using words precisely and 
without ambiguity. | have used the word symbol 
to denote the Vitruvian figure and Le Modulor. 
A symbol is a man-made form which, in all its 
compactness, can be identified with—it does not 
simply represent—an extensive, intangible, and 
otherwise unimaginable structure of ideas. On 
account of its communal acceptance, and this is 
an essential aspect of a symbol, it is on the border- 
line which separates the man-made from the 
phenomenal components of the universe, 

These two symbols, or to be more exact two 
appearances of a developing symbol, summarize 
without the aid of words and with extreme 
economy two distinct yet historically closely 
connected cosmologies. The earlier form is the 
figure of a man with limbs extended encompassed 
by a square and a circle. For the humanist 
of the Renaissance square and circle signified 
the phenomenal universe, a finite and symmetrical 
system in equipoise ; its limits determined the 
pattern of man’s activity, and they are determined, 
figuratively through the outstretched limbs, by 
man’s empirical knowledge of the universe 
Such a symbol must have been a great assurance 
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o the humanists, for in it they saw a universe 


which the y could comprehend if not fully control, 
Le Modulor is made up from the same basi« 


elements, the figure of a man and mathematics. 


There are many similarities and the apparent 


differences are significant. The symmetrical 


figure of the Renaissance becomes an asymmetric al 


figure with one arm upraised ; he is no longer 


encompassed by a finite geometry but generates 


from the ratios inherent in the human form two 


geometric series which can be extended to the 


infinite and the infinitesimal, The simple analogy 


between man and the universe which he lives 


has given way to a more complex cosmology 
in which man is neither to be identified with, 


nor is he dialectic opposition to his environ 


ment, instead he is physically—-for the terms of 


Le Corbusier's series are dimensional—located 
at a point within the hierarchical structure of an 
infinitely expandable universe, 

The Vitruvian figure endured as a symbol for 
so long as the things men made conformed to the 
which it 


imagined structure of the universe 


symbolized ; it could not, however, ace ommodate 
the rapidly changing ideas about time and space 
gained through direct observation of the physical 
that Le Modulor 


achieve in these times of sub-atomic and super 


universe,. It is possible may 
astral physics what the Vitruvian figure ac hieved 


in a universe understood through Euclidean 


geometry. It may provide a rene wed sense of 
ecological location both in geographical place and 
in a tradition. 

So far a symbol and the sets of ideas which it con- 
tains have been described; such a des¢ ription is 
highly speculative and in any case is of little value 
to the itself, rhe 


word | shall use is sign, and this word denotes 


creative artist by second 
the means through which a symbol may become 
active, The cosmology summarized in the form 
of the symbol only becomes intelligible through 
those naturally occurring and man-made objects 
which make up the universe. These objects may 
be directly experienced through the five senses 
or they may be indirectly experience ‘d through 
mechanic ally contrived extensions to these senses. 
A building, like any other man-made object, can 
make the universe more intelligible to those who 
experience the modulations of its form and vol- 
ume. An architect who builds with this intention 
fashions the parts of his building not only as 
mechanical components of construction but “also 


as clear signs in a language of form. 
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The architects of the Renaissance employed a 
language of these signs which was based on their 
interpretations of the ancient building forms, 
the capital, column, pediment, etc ; they enhanced 
the significance of this language and connected 
the signs together by disposing them dimensionally 
and geome trically in accordance with the mathe- 
masheal system through which they represented 
of the 


doing the y achieved what must have been for them 


the imagined structure universe. In so 


a literal reflection of the universe ; without doubt 
or ambiguity their buildings took their place in 
and extended this predetermined harmony. 

Mr Hume ends his book by warning us not to 
accept the cosmology of Le Modulor, which he 
dubs, rather strangely, It would 
have been more apt in a book which professes, 


mechanistic. 


among other things, to consider the nature of 


form in architecture if he had concluded by 
draw ing our attention to the enigma of the present 
time. We have, in Le Modulor, an account of its 
deep affinities with the Vitruvian figure and the 
whole renewed cosmic 


classical tradition, a 


symbol. This symbol contains, as an integral part, a 
numerical system in dimensional terms through 
these dimensions the man-made components of 
the universe can be regulated in shape with the 
great and consistent precision necessary in an age 
using machine techniques, But, and this is the root 
of the traditional and 


accepted language of signs. Until the importance 


enigma, We possess no 
of this language is grasped the symbol will remain 
impotent and the dimension of a_ /'Echelle 


Humaine unused. 


The ‘‘ Modulor’ 


from the human figure and mathematics. 


is an instrument of measure derived 
A man-with- 
arm-upraised provides, through the points which deter- 
mine his occupation of space—foot, solar plexus, head, 
tips of fingers of the arm upraised 


generate a series of golden sections, called the Fibonacci 


Le Modulor’’) 


three intervals which 


series (translated from the description in ‘ 


Rationalist Keview 
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The Hydrogen 
Bomb 


Petition 


Directors of the RPA 


use of 


HE decision of the 
to port the petition the 
the hydrogen bomb has given rise to a 
few sincere protests from me aan rs on the score 
that the Association has departed from its tradi 
tional attitude towards party political controversy. 
There is nothing 


Directors 


This, of course, is not the case. 


ambiguous about the motives of the 
in supporting this petition, because although it is 
the policy of the Association to avoid entering 
into party political disputations, there are times 
when politics concern us vitally as rationalists. 
The issue of the hydrogen bomb is one such 
instance, 

The petition urged the Government to take 
immediate initiative to bring about a meeting 
between the Prime Minister and the heads of the 
USA and the USSR. It is well known that such a 
meeting has long been desired by Sir Winston 
Churchill. 


in May 1953, a proposal which had the approval 


Indeed he proposed such a meeting 
of the whole House of Commons. He has renewed 
that date 
occasions, and the recent resolution passed by the 


the suggestion since on a number of 
whole House became the basis of the nation-wide 
It is difficult to see how anyone can 
and it would be 


magnitude ever 


petition. 
regard this as a party matter, 
deplorable such 
became so. 


issues of 


The Directors of the 
motives, No 


RPA were actuated by 
purely humanitarian one can 
possibly doubt that if all-out atomic war were 
loosed upon the world it would entail suffering 
and destruction on an unprecedented scale. 
During the recent mock air-raid on New York 
the Civil Defence that 
three atomic bombs had been dropped on the 
two 


authorities assumed 


city and estimated the casualties at over 
million. 
As Sir John Slessor, Royal Air 


pointed out in a recent broadcast, ** The 


Marshal of the 


hydrogen bomb is not a more efficient blockbuster, 


human affairs 


method of 


revolution in 
total 
disputes to a 


but constitutes a 


which has reduced war as a 


international suicidal 


settling 
absurdity.”’ 

It may well be that no nation will dare to start 
i Whether 


bomb is a 


circumstances, 
for this reason the of the 
blessing, somewhat heavily disguised, or whether 
its use ought to be banned, are not among the 


a world war in these 
existence 


questions raise sd in the petition, It is based on the 


incontrovertible fact that mankind has reached a 


turning-point in its history. Temperatures of 
the interior of the sun can now scorch the 
and nothing like this has ever happened before, 
It has been highest scientific 
authority, that radioactive 


atmosphere might slowly destroy all living things 


earth, 


stated, on the 
contamination of the 
on this planet. Homo sapiens has never been in 
such danger of extermination since the Ice Age, 
This is surely neither a political nor a national 
problem, but one which concerns the whole 
human race. 

It is a legal maxim that justice must not only 
be done, Similarly, it is 
not enough to make every possible attempt to 


but be seen to be done. 


A 
ing 
ah 
45) 
te 
> 


avert a catastrophe threatening the very survival 
of the 


attempt has been made. 


human race; it must be seen that every 


** War,”’ said Mr Truman, 
in his farewell speed h to Congress, “* is not a 
solution for rational men.’’ It is because rationa- 
lists are pledged to seek rational solutions to all 
human dilemmas that they must echo the same 
The Directors of the RPA supported 
the hydrogen bomb petition because it appealed 


to their rationality and their common humanity. 


sentiment, 


The Decline of 
Sunday 


A. D. HOWELL SMITH 
N The English Sunday (Watts, tos 6d), Mr 
R. C. Churchill has launched out 


variety of topics bearing on religion. 


into a 

The 
English Sunday is merely the point from which he 
starts in his survey and « ritique. Many readers 
might desire a more historical treatment. What 
is the connection between the Jewish Sabbath and 
the Christian Sunday? 
made in the 
England 
Christianity ? 


What were the changes 
manner of Sunday observance 
passed from Catholic to Protestant 
A little more information on these 
questions would have increased the value of this 
book. 

Mr Churchill’s handling, however, of so 
many kindred themes is certainly 
and effective. 


when 


interesting 
He discusses the problem of the 
, the failure of the clergy, the Sunday 

public and private morality, and 
whether it is fair to say that England is growing 
pagan, 

Mr Churchill prefers to call the alleged English 
Pagans extreme Either nomencla- 
But what Mr Churchill 
appears to mean is that Englishmen are not 
Pagan in the sense of being partial to pre-Christian 
superstitions—the term would be 
more justly applied to certain aspects of popular 
Catholicism—but most Englishmen, whatever 
their creed or lack of creed, are united in opposing 
any encroachments, or alleged encroachments, 
of a Catholic (Papal) tenor in Church or State. 


empty pew 
newspaper, 


Protestants. 


ture seems rather loose. 


‘ Pa —— ” 
ganism 
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The decline of Sunday observance and church- 
going has many causes. The clergy seem to be 
out of touch with modern life and modern thought. 
Some clergymen, like Canon Demant and Canon 
Raven, are fa" be:ter informed on questions of the 
day, al end non-theological, than the 
average The contemporary Christian 
as Mr Churchill remarks, 
are generally laymen; this seems chiefly to apply 
to England. 

Many who reject theology hardly know what 
they are rejecting. Science has radically changed 
traditional ideas of the cosmos and of man’s 
origin and nature. Modern criticism has shattered 
the old Biblicism, though few know anything 
of what the critics say or have not said. The 
trend of thought and behaviour is increasingly 
secular. People are not always hostile to theology, 
but are often merely apathetic. 


theologi 
layman. 


apologists, however, 


Those who are 
interested in theology are either ardent members 
of some Church or passed to Rationalism from 
Supernaturalism a generation or so ago. 

Mr Churchill notes that the yearning for the 
salvation of one’s soul is nearing extinction. Still, 
we must not forget the stir made from time to 


time by revivalists like Billy Graham. That 
morality deteriorates with the failure of the 
creeds is often asserted, but never proved. On 


many matters our consciences are more sensitive 


than those of our forefathers. The cruelties and 
oppressions of totalitarian States are not essentially 
novel. Renewal of belief in a God who damns or 
saves will not remove the threat of the hydrogen 
bomb and its frightful sequel in social dissolution, 
if it is ever used. 

Mr Churchill’s views of truth and Papal Infalli- 
bility are very strange. He says: ‘‘I am 
necessarily right; but, on the other hand, 
no less infallible than any one else,’’ 
expressly mentions the Pope. One’s convictions 
of the moment are ‘‘ the truth ’’—‘‘ there can 
logically be no other truth’’! As one man’s 
convictions may clash with another’s, it follows 
that truth may contradict truth, and that truth 
and falsehood are only distinguishable by having 
different places in a time sequence. If | believe a 
burglar is in my house, then he is there, and yet 
he is not if another is sure of his absence. I believe 
a friend is dead. So he must be until I come to 
believe he is still alive. By denying objectivity to 
truth one is led to queer conclusions. 

Only rare Papal definitions are held to be 
infallible ; how many is a moot theological point. 


not 
I am 
and he 


The Master and 
His Pupil 


E. J. DINGWALI 
HOSE who have already read. and enjoyed 
Margaret Anderson’s My Thirty Years’ War 
will note how littke—and, paradoxically 
enough, how much--the authoress has changed 
when they read The Fiery Fountains." 

Owing to her early training in America, 
Miss Anderson, like so many other girls in the 
United States, was always seeking that romance 
which she thought was always just round the 
corner, Curious and inquisitive by nature, she 
constantly sought answers to questions beginning 
with ‘‘ Why ”’ and, since she had no inkling 
what science was all about, was often irritated 
by people who were content to ask questions 
beginning with ** How.’’ It was clear that it 
was only a matter of time before she found the 
Master of Wisdom who would satisfy her longing 
for knowledge and power. That it happened to 
be Gurdjieff, whom she met through A. R. Orage 
of the New Age, was perhaps a matter of tuck. 
Anyhow, it changed her general outlook on life, 
for here at last she found the romance that she 
had sought so long. That it was a middle-aged 
gentleman with a lofty forehead and _ brilliant 
eyes instead of the Prince Charming of the 
American film was all to the good. Miss Anderson 
had for long said good-bye to all that. 

George Gurdjieff was certainly an oe 
person. Born in the Caucasus in 1872, he studie 
with Fr Borsch, the Dean of the Cathedral of Kars. 
He is then said to have travelled extensively, 
finally arriving at Moscow in 1910 where he 
founded an Institute for the Harmonious Develop- 
ment of Man, which was later transferred to 
France where, with Ouspensky, another peculiar 
individual with a touch of genius, he directed 
a devoted band of admirers and pupils who were 
only too ready to drink in the wisdom of the 
sage. 

It must always be a matter Of great interest to 
rationalists to try to discover precisely why 
teachers like Gurdjieif, Steiner, and the rest 
exercise the attraction that they undoubtedly 


* The Fiery Fountains, by Margaret Anderson. (Rider.) 184 pp; 
168. 


possess. It is true that the physical characteristics 
of these people play their part. The piercing 


‘* magnetic ’’ eyes, the unruly hair, the domed 
temples, and the air of omniscience—all these 
features both attract and repel, and the very 
repulsion acts as a kind of bait which draws 
the suggestible person ever further into the 
charmed circle, But there is more in it than that. 
There is the promise that, if the pupil will but 
follow, the Master will show where the key to 
life’s riddle will be found. It is the old story 
of the Kingdom of God being within us: what 
we have to do is to turn our minds from without 
inward; the ecstatic experience is something 
that cannot be described in words and thus no 
discussion is possible. 

It is here that this book is of some value, 
since the authoress, by telling the story of her 
life and showing us quite clearly how she came to 
Gurdjiett, provides us with a glimpse into the 
minds of those who found sanctuary in the 
extraordinary outfit at Fontainebleau-Avon, It 
becomes obvious that the temporary success of 
men like Ouspensky and Gurdjieff is due, partly 
at least, to their appreciation of what Joseph 
Wood Krutch so well described in 1929 under 
the title of The Modern Temper. A very similar 
phenomenon can be observed in the wave of 
enthusiasm that greeted the appearance of 
dianetics, a half-baked hash of suggestion, psycho- 
analysis and faith-healing with a Tiberal sprinkling 
of what are supposed to be modern “* scientific "’ 
ideas. Indeed, Ouspensky’s seventh man’ 
can be compared with Mr Hubbard’s clear,’’ 
although the latter's happy condition can, we are 
told, be achieved more quickly under the quick- 
fire tactics of American dianetical methods, 

Margaret Anderson, however, was far too 
intelligent to be taken in by the horde of crank 
teachers who cater everywhere for the frustrated, 
the lonely, and the disgruntled. It may well 
have been due to the fact that, since her aunt 
had wanted her to become a second Aimée 
MacPherson, she managed to steer clear of that 
astute lady, who, whatever her faults, at least 
made her message abundantly clear. This can 
hardly be said of Gurdjiett, the details of whose 
vast system must remain, it seems, almost wholly 
unintelligible except to the initiate, Therein, 
perhaps, lies its charm and, may we add, its 
appealing romance to such vibrant and lively 
characters as the authoress of this entertaining 


book. 
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Psychology 


as Science 


MARGARET KNIGHT 


RH, J, Eysenck, the author of a recent 
volume in the Pelican Psychology Series,’ 
is a leading authority on intelligence and 
personality measurement; and he possesses three 
other qualities that are not always found together— 
namely, a strong conviction of the practical impor- 


tance of his subject, an astringent intolerance of 


loose thinking and extravagant claims, and a lucid 
and readable style. Writing as an expert for lay- 
men, he has avoided all the pitfalls of that delicate 
undertaking. His book is first-rate. 

One of the objec ts of the work is to show what 
applied psychology has already achieved in the 
promotion of human welfare, and to urge that 
if it were given adequate support and research 
book 


facilities it could achieve much more. The 


gives an authoritative 
intelligence and personality tests in psychiatric 
diagnosis, and 
industry, for the Forces, and for the Civil Service. 
The layman who wants to know what really goes 
War Office and Civil Selection 
Boards can now have his curiosity satisfied; and 
though Dr Eysenck is not wholly uncritic al of the 
selection procedure, holding that it could be made 


in the selection of personnel for 


on at Service 


simpler and less costly without loss of predictive 
value, he gives conclusive proof of the superiority 
of the new methods to the old, 

Dr Bysenck firmly disposes of the stock objec- 
tions to the For example: 
(i) They are not infallible, But where applicants 
exceed vacancies, 


use of such tests. 


some method of selection is 
essential, and though intelligence tests are certainly 
not infallible a selection procedure that includes 
‘them is considerably less fallible than one that 
(ii) Intelligence test scores may be 
is true that in an 
intelligence test, as in other types of examination, 
an intensely nervous candidate may not do himself 
justice, But ‘‘ we can now measure “anxiety ’ 
almost as accurately as we can measure intelli- 
gence,’’ and experiments show that, though anxiety 
does handicap a person slightly in the performance 


does not, 


affected by nervousness. It 


1 Uses and Abuses of Pychology, (Penguin Books.) 28 6d, 
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account of the use of 


of an intelligence test, it is only in really extreme 
cases that the effect is marked enough to require 
correction. (iii) Success at the university depends 
on other factors besides intelligence. But though 
intelligence is certainly not the only quality which 
makes a good student, it is an essential quality; a 
person scoring below a certain level in an intel- 
ligence test has almost no chance of succeeding in 
higher studies, 

If intelligence tests are given before intelligence 
has fully matured (i.e, roughly, before the age of 
sixteen), they are of less value as predictors of 
future success, since the rate of development of 
intelligence does not necessarily remain constant 
from year to year, The younger the child, the less 
the predictive value of the test; and Dr Eysenck 
maintains that “‘ intelligence testing before the 
age of six... is a practice that should be dis- 
couraged, as being likely to raise false hopes and 
fears.’’ 

A pervading theme of the book is the demand 
for ** the highest degree of scientific rigour in the 
design of psychological experiments.’’ Psycho- 
analysis, as the branch of psychology most lacking 
in this rigour, is the theme of some lively polemic, 
which may well cause some heart-searching among 
the author’s professional colleagues. Freud, as 
Dr Eysenck admits, was a creative genius who has 
changed the climate of thought. ‘‘ The brilliance 
of his mind has opened doors which no one would 
now wish to close again, and his keen insight has 
given us a storehouse of theories and hypotheses 
which will keep researchers busy for many years 
to come. All this one can appreciate without 
accepting all his views as revelations from a higher 
authority, and without losing one’s critical sense. 
There is much that is supremely important in 
Freud’s contribution to psychology, but there is 
also much that is bad. To eliminate the latter, 
without losing the former, must be the task of a 
scientifically-orientated psychology.”’ 

Dr Eysenck sets about the task with gusto. 
Psychoanalysis, he argues, is a religion rather than 
a science. The analyst frames his theories, not as 
clear-cut hypotheses that can be tested by experi- 
ment, but as vague obiter dicta that are almost 
completely resistant to disproof, since they can 
always be reinterpreted. 

Again, the Freudian, like the religious apologist, 
claims that there can be no valid criticism of his 
doctrines from outside, Further, the training of 
the analyst, like that of the priest, involves a large 
measure of indoctrination, ‘* Every psychoanalyst 
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must pass through a training analysis in which all 
his actions, dreams and fantasies are interpreted in 
Freudian terms, and in which he forms strong 
emotional bonds with his teacher, bonds which 
predispose him to accept such interpretations as 
correct, and which will make it impossible for him 
to make objective, unbiased judgments about the 
true relevance of analytic concepts.”’ 

On the rare occasions when the analyst invokes 
experimental or statistical evidence in support of 
his theories, he usually neglects the elementary 
precaution of providing a control group, Thus it is 
claimed that two-thirds of the analyst’s patients 
recover; but Dr Eysenck brings good evidence to 
show that so, likewise, do two-thirds of neurotic 
cases who receive no treatment at all, Far-reaching 
inferences have been drawn from the fact that a 
large proportion of neurotics come from broken 
homes; but American army statistics suggest that, 
in this group at all events, the proportion of non 
neurotics coming from broken homes is not 
significantly smaller. 

And even if the association between neurosis 
and broken homes is a genuine one, it does not 
necessarily follow, as the psyc hoanalysts assume, 
that broken heieie are a direct cause of neurosis. 
The facts could be equally well explained by a 
counter-hypothesis, namely, that predisposition 
to neurosis is inherited. 

Dr Eysenck aims some final shots at some of the 
nore remarkable psychoanalytic ‘‘ explanations ’’ 
of social phenomena—as that unrest in the coal- 
fields is due partly to the unconscious conflicts 
aroused in the miner by having to use his pick (a 
phallic symbol) upon *‘ Mother Earth ’’; or that 
the excessive anxiety aroused in Americans by an 
unbalanced national budget derives from the rigid 
feeding schedule of American babies. The writers 
who make these assertions, says Dr Eysenck, seem 
scarcely to be aware of the necessity of verifying 
their hypotheses. The theory is the thing. 
‘* Facts are only important in so far as they may be 
used to bolster up parts of the theory. If the facts 
are in contradiction, they are ignored. If there 
are no facts . . . so much the better; hypothesizing 
and theorizing will then go on in a much freer 
atmosphere.” 


Many will think that Dr Eysenck’s indictment of 


psychoanalysis is too severe, and that he is too 
scornful of evidence that is not statistical, But the 
case for the prosecution, as he presents it, is 
undoubtedly most damaging; it may be whittled 
down, but it cannot possibly be ignored. 


Heathiana 


UR wise and helpful Radio Doctor told us recently 
that *‘ the psychotic person knows that two and 
two make five, and is perfectly happy about it; 
the neurotic person knows that two and two make 
four, but is terribly worried about it,”’ 

To the psychotic, the arithmetically brute fact of 
Evil in the world is distasteful; so he cannot believe it 
to be true. To the neurotic, Evil is reluctantly accepted 
only to be explained away, You may choose between 
Mrs Baker Ede ly’s happy denials, and C. S$. Lewis’s 
nervous assurances about ‘‘ God's great gift of pain ’’! 

Religious schizophrenics are able to combine the 
two modes; ‘ Glad Tidings’ and ‘ Fear of the Lord,’ 

+ 

These two types of mind are dangerous in other 
realms than the religious. In politics, psychotics 
provide the unstable floating vote which is ready to 
drift on the tide of emotional politic al myths or 
personalities, Neurotics let harassed thinking stifle 
action, 

* * 

In the economic sphere we are threatened by 
psychotically uninhibited unoftic ial strikers, gleefully 
acclaiming the plain untruth that, regardless of conse- 
quences, higher wages and less work spell increased 
welfare. Or menaced by palsied leadership which may 
bring about the very crises it dreads, 

Through no fault of our own we are all liable, 
varying degrees, to such ill-founded Hopes and fruitless 
Fears. 

* * 

The complete psychotic in any field has to believe what 
he wants to believe. There is no arguing with him or 
curing him. 

Most of us, fortunately, fall short of this ultimate 
mental disorder; but we realize that there may be a good 
side to ‘ belief’ when it consists of a temporary but 
willed ‘* suspension of disbelief.”’ This (which is 
Coleridge’s description of ‘ poetic, imagination’) 
is the basis of that scientific intuition which formulates 
hypotheses. Such inspired guesses are, however, 
wittingly held and deliberately subjected to objective 
tests. 

* * * 

The sickness of the seriously neurotic does not lie in 
his worry about current anxieties (that might lead 
him to strive toward their resolution) but in concen- 
trated concern about what is going to happen to him, 
instead of doing what lies immediately to hand. 

Humanism is the answer to neurosis, For in Life as 
in Art, the value of past tradition and the hope of 
future achievement depend upon lively appreciation 
of our present human situation, 
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SPEECHES BY PROF A. E. 


HERE was a large gathering at the Annual Dinner 
and Reunion of the RPA, which was held at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, Thursday, 

May 27. Prof A. k. Heath, the President, took the 

Chair and opened the proceedings with a toast to Her 

Majesty the Queen. 

Silent Toast: 


London, on 


Phis was followed by the traditional 
lo the immortal memory of the men and 
women, known and unknown, who by their vigilance, 
their service, and their sufferings have won for us the 
liberty of and utterance we 


thought now enjoy.” 


The chairman added : As we honour this Toast, we 
shall, | think, have in mind the name of Fred Watts."’ 
He said that apologies for absence had been received 
from Mr Aneurin Bevan, Mr Vernon Bartlett, Dr Julian 
Huxley, Prof Raymond Firth, Mr Kingsley Martin, 
Lord Moran, Mr A, J. P. Taylor, Prof J. B. Trend, Sir 
William Penney, and Prof |, Z. Young. Mr Joseph 
Reeves was at a conference in Oslo, and Lord Chorley 
also had another engagement. The chairman said: 


Some of you may remember the wise and witty 
speech which Mr Watts made at our 1952 Dinner, in 
which he told us how hard it was to obtain effective 
We are doing 
Mr Watts also 


stressed the importane e ot co-ordinating the various 


publicity for rationalist publications. 
our best to overcome these difficulties. 


influences and organizations working for freedom of 
thought, We are taking his advice. You will be glad to 
hear that Lord Chorley has joined our Board, and also 
Mr Blackham, of the Ethical Union. 

Tonight we welcome representatives of that Union, 
of the South Place Ethical Society, of the Manchester 
Humanist Fellowship, and of the National Secular 
Society. We also offer the warmest of greetings to 
the President of the Indian Rationalist Association, 
Prof S. Chandrasekhar, who has been able to join us. 

| should like to remind you that our membership 
covers a wide range of good honest folk protessors, 
workmen, men inall three Services, artists and musicians. 
We happen to have with us tonight a captain with a 
famous name which is connected with pianos, Captain E. 
Broadwood, the President of the Musicians’ Company, 

Our Dinner, like the cricket 
come round again, As your captain | am pleased to 


Annual season, has 
tell you that we have pic ked a fine team, a good ground, 
Mr Ritchie Calder opens the 
He is, as you know, an outstanding hgure in 


and pertect weather, 
batting. 
scientihe journalism, 

Mr |. W 
valued counsellor of our Association, who, in his 


Robertson Scott is an old friend and a 
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The RPA Annual Dinner 


HEATH, MR RITCHIE 
P, SARGANI 


CALDER, MR J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT, CH, 
FLORENCE, MA, PhD, MR H. L. 


BEALES. 


eighty-ninth year, honours us with his presence and 
advice, He was a founder of that grand journal, The 
Countryman, and after Cobbett but long before Ralph 
Wightman made us realize (in such books as England's 
Green and Pleasant Land) the precious heritage of our 
countryside, 

Prof Sargant Florence has been a great fighter for 
rationalism ever since he founded with others (including 
Mr Bradlaugh Bonner, who is not able to be present 
this evening) the Heretics Society in Cambridge, and he 
carried on the good work in Birmingham. 

I shall say nothing about Mr H. L. Beales (no doubt 
to his relief) except that, like our Chairman, Joseph 
Reeves, he is a tower of strength to our Board, and he is a 
great friend of all whom he finds that he can trust. 


Mr Ritchie Calder 
Proposing the Toast 


** Prosperity to the Rationalist Press Association a 


It is eminently nec essary that we recognize that the 
Rationalist Press Association belongs intimately to this 
moment, All of us here are, | suppose, what are called 
‘ egg-heads,’’ Egg-head’’ is used by Senator 
McCarthy as a sneer and a smear of anyone who harbours 
liberal ideas and ideals, who thinks freely or deeply, 
who is convinced by reason and not swayed by prejudice, 
who does not genuflect either to patriotism or to 
superstition, and who in fact is the embodiment of 
the pring iples of the Rationalist Press Association: 
‘* To promote freedom of thought and assert the right 
of individual men to propagate opinions which conflict 
with prevailing beliefs and institutions.’’ 

Recently Mr Adlai Stevenson has retorted to McCarthy 


with the watch-cry: ‘* Egg-heads of the world unite. 


You have nothing to lose but your yolks.” 

There are, I suppose, Big-Endians and Little-Endians 
even among egg-heads, but whatever our differences 
we had better respond to Adlai Stevenson's call, for 
the shadows of the Dark Ages are closing in and the 
obscurantists are prevailing over the Merchants of Light. 
We have seen the emergence of Lysenkoism, which, in a 
materialist State, applied the same sort of sanctions 
which We are 
witnessing in McCarthyism a process as ruthless as 
the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. We see in 
own country, in the institutions of a free democracy, 


made Galileo conform to unreason. 
our 


the Party Whips being cracked on issues not of principle 
but of facts, and newspapers which once upheld the 


right of independent opinion applauding the so-called 
party discipline which denies the individual membe: 
the right to form his own judgment on the facts. We 
see a Bible-Belt Fundamentalist, Billy Graham, preac hing 
the letter of the Bible, packing the arenas to the tune 
of one and a half million people. Adam and Eve, the 
Special Creation, Bishop Wilberforce, Bishop Usher, 
William Bryan Jennings, and the Monkey Trial are 
back with us again. The issues of 1899, when the RPA 
came into being, were flagrant, but the issues now are 
even more flagrant, because in 1899 the conflicts were 
outspoken and men ventilated their disagreements 
with less fear of sanctions. 

Sometimes I wonder whether, even now, we are 
fully aware of the tyranny which is being exercised 
over men’s minds. Think of what is happening in the 
United Nations—-our United Nations. We are evading 
our responsibility when we acquiesce in what the 
United States of America is doing to it, America has 
demanded and established the right to investigate the 
** loyalty ’’ of its nationals who have joined the United 
Nations or its specialized agencies, and that despite 
the fact that on joining the United Nations everyone 
takes an oath which sets loyalty to the United Nations 
above narrow patriotism and pledges international 
Civil Servants not to accept direction from any 
government including its own. 

As you may have noticed, Dr Ralph Bunche (the 
distinguished Negro who was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize for his work as a United Nations mediator) 
is to be investigated by the Loyalty Board. You may 
also have seen what President Eisenhower and the 
Chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (Admiral Strauss) have done to J. Robert 
Oppenheimer. His major crime was that he advised 
against the development of the hydrogen bomb. He 
wrote the staff paper giving the scientific reasons why the 
hydrogen bomb should not be risked. Eight other 
famous physicists agreed with him, and so did David 
Lillienthal, who was then the Chairman of the AEC. 
[wo other physicists and the present Chairman 
(Admiral Strauss) disagreed. The minority prevailed, 
What Oppenheimer was saying was what Claude 
Bernard said a century ago; “‘ True science teaches 
us to doubt and in ignorance to refrain.’’ 

Here we see science, the servant of reason, invoked 
in the service of unreason, Here we see the judgment 
of the facts not only overruled but made the excuse 
for persecution, Do not forget that people like Oppen 
heimer and his colleagues, including the top physicists in 
the United States, are now ruled out because they 
advised against it. Therefore their scientific knowledge 
is not even being employed in the calculations of the 
risks which are involved in the kind of thing that you 
see going on in the Pacific. 


This is really a critical moment in the history of 


mankind, It is a moment in which, as I repeat, we see 
science being used as an argument for prejudice. We 


have thought for many years that reason must prevail, 
but here we see it being used deliberately to create 
circumstances in which those who exercise their 
judgment on facts are now being exploited and 
persecuted, 

This is not confined to the United States, This is the 
kind of thing which is gradually permeating outside; 
the advocacy of unreason being applied to destroy 
reason, This is surely one of the biggest challenges that 
we have ever had as rationalists. 

There are other forces at work, and | will mention one 
of them, The hydrogen bomb may never go off ; 
but unless we do something urgently now to cope with 
the problems of food and population there will be a 
situation where something will certainly go off. We 
have to do something at this moment. There are ways 
in which science and reason can produce food ; there 
are ways in which science and reason can _ restrict 
population. Whatever figure the Catholics claim as 
the number of Catholics in the world, it cannot be 
more than 400 million, and they are dictating to 
2,000 million people, because through the General 
Assembly of the World Health Organization the 
Catholic bloc refuse to let the World Health Organiza- 
tion have the right to go ahead and even to investigate 
this problem, 

Everything for which the pioneers of the Rationalist 
Press Association stood is in danger today, In proposing 
this Toast of ‘* Prosperity to the Rationalist Press 
Association '’ | am proposing its health as well, because 
in a world of insanity it is useful to have sane voices. 
In a world of unreason we must have reason, In a world 
of the corruption of science we must have the explana- 
tion of science, That is the purpose and the object of 
the Rationalist Press Association, and its health is 
a matter of critical importance to everybody who 
believes in reason in a world of dangerous prejudices. 


Mr J. W. Robertson Scott 
Supporting the Toast 


When I was a boy—in six months’ time I shall be in 
my ninetieth year, so that that is a long time ago the 
local railway company did a surprising thing: they 
announced a Sunday excursion, Needless to say, this 
greatly excited the church and chapel people, They 
got out a bill or a poster to this effect: ‘' Next Lord's 
Day people taken by train swiftly to hell."’ That could 
not, | think, happen today. About this time in my 
boyhood in somebody's parlour there was hanging a 
china plaque, which | have in my possession, and on 
this china plaque there was this cheerful message ; 
** Prepare to meet thy God."’ What sort of God they 
expected to meet, | do not know, Anyhow, there is 
one thing of which we may be sure, namely, that there 
is not at Woolworth’s today any particular demand for 


those china plaques. In other words, rationalism in the 
lifetime of one man has made a remarkable advance, 
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and we can look forward with confidence to the future 
of the Rationalist Press Association. I think | must have 
been about seven or eight when my father would not 
pay the rector’s tithes, and so the neighbours had an 
interesting morning seeing the bailiff fetching down 
our stairs and carrying off a chest of drawers from the 
attic. Then my father would not have my brother 
vaccinated, and the rector, as Chairman of the Bench of 
Magistrates, fined him 308 and costs, Today any 
conscientious objec tor can come to me, or any other 
magistrate, and get an exemption certificate, 

Let me tell you something else from the 
times,’”’ 


good old 
1 was lately introduced to an old woman who 
in her time had played with her neighbours an interesting 
part. A farmer on a farm near where I lived paid very 
bad wages, and the miserable labourers came out on 
strike. Therefore, this man brought in blacklegs, and 
when the blac klegs came the wives of the strikers 
hooted them, They did not fling anything at them except 
words, but for this these women were hailed before 
the magistrates, who consisted of two rectors, and all 
of them were sent to gaol for a week; and during their 
imprisonment one of the women gave birth to a baby. 
I do not think that that could happen today, 

What we have to do is to remember for our enc ourage- 
ment the large number of fellow countrymen who are 
no longer under the domination of the Jewish Scriptures 
and the ancient beliefs of mankind that went before 
them. It is, of course, still true that the Church runs 
the Coronations. There is still a row of bishops in the 
House of Lords, but we are going to deal with that 
when we have time, But many changes have taken 
place. The Church of England is no longer in any 
real sense the Church of England, but merely the Church 
in England, Churches are being closed or turned into 
houses or lecture halls, or they are being pulled down 
because they have not a large enough attendance. 
The church at which | was a Sunday-school teacher 
for three Sundays half a century ago is now a Co- 
operative store, and the Wesleyan chapel to which | 
was taken as a small boy is now three houses. 

When I was a 
As you know, 


Our trust is, of course, in education. 
boy there was no compulsory education, ' 
every child now has his or her chance, The grammar 
school in the district where | live, in the Cotswolds, 
is co-educational, and the headmaster has been en- 
lightened enough to introduce for six months a Negro 
teacher from West Africa. This man by reason of his 
athletics and by reason of his character and his education 
has become extremely popular among the boys and 
girls, I think that when those boys and girls grow up 
they will not be imposed upon in regard to Negroes 
by any Dr Malan of their time. 

When I was young we were told to have faith in God, 


and during my lifetime, as you know, God has been | 


very variously defined. Anyhow, we rationalists beg 
you to have faith in the human race, to which we have 
the honour to belong. Of course the human race is 
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very, very young yet. It is only growing up. Children 
when they are growing up can be very tiresome, and it is 
very easy to be impatient with them, but the day comes 
when they do grow up and when they do put away 
childish things. Think of what the state of things will be 
when there is an advance during the next ninety years 
equal to the advance which has taken place in the last 
ninety years. 


Prof P. Sargant Florence 
Supporting the Toast 


The late Dr Joad once told me that the reason why 
he became converted to Christianity was that he had 
formerly believed that man would be perfectly rational 
if he were an economist and he had been psychoanalysed. 
Unfortunately he came across people who were 
economists and who had been psychoanalysed, and they 
were not perfect men. He therefore became dis- 
couraged and that convinced him of the truth of the 
dogma of original sin. I do not think that we need 
believe in perfect rational man, and I am not a rationalist 
in that sense, Nor, I think, need we believe in original 
sin. If 1 have got to believe in anything original | 
would believe in original folly. We need not believe 
that men are rational, but we must believe in studying 
them rationally and try to make them act rationally, 
We can use our knowledge of the irrationality of man, 
and our knowledge is growing. Anthropologists have 
helped us and social psychologists have helped us to 
understand the irrationality of man, but they may 
also help us to make man a little more rational, Ration- 
alism, in the provinces anyway, still seems to me to 
believe not only that we personally are rational but 
that men in general are rational. 

I do not know what the present company thinks, but | 
think that we must now take as our basis irrational 
man and try to study him rationally, by which I mean 
study him by the ordinary scientific method; and that 
method is gradually being introduced into the social 
sciences, I do feel that we can get instances of the 
sort of techniques that we have to adopt. There is no 
question, I think, that the main force ‘at stands against 
the world having higher standards of living and which 
prevents them from progressing in that sense are 
religious systems. Religion on the whole stops men 
from being productive and encourages them to be too 
reproductive, For instance, in tic Mohammedan 
religion, to start with, they have this holiday for the 
Fast of Ramadhan, Of course in that month workmen, 
and so on, are presumably going to eat practically nothing 
at all, They simply cannot do any work, and so down 
goes productivity by one-twelfth right away. If you 
take another case, | believe that Indonesia is perfect 
pig-growing country, Unfortunately it is inhabited by 
Mohammedans, who are not allowed to eat pigs, and 
therefore there is no use in breeding them. There again 
down goes productivity, 
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What about reproductivity? There we have to 
come Roman Catholicism stops the 
United Nations from discussing ways and means ol 
birth This handful of people, this smal! 
minority, is stopping the majority from learning how 
to prevent themselves from being over-populated, so 
that I think we have something very definitely to fight 
today. 

There is another thing that people say. My friends 
tell me not to be a fool and not to be a rationalist. 
They are not religious people, but they say that it is 
out of date, They tell me that there are no issues to 
fight any more at all, Here is the biggest issue of all; 
how to prevent the irrationality of man—as Ritchie 
Calder has said—how to prevent unreason opposing 


nearer home. 


control. 


reason, 

I would like to end on one note of advice if I may, 
1 do think that to crown the work of the Rationalist 
Press Association—and | have the greatest admira- 
tion for it—the Association ought to go out and 
write some sort of missionary tract possibly for the 
backward countries that are subject to 
religious traditions that prevent them from being as 
productive as they might be and which are inclined 
to make them too reproductive, | think that somehow, 
it possible, you should get the people in those countries 

-I know that we have many members who come from 
to form rationalist groups, possibly to 
write missionary tracts and try to spread some kind of 
knowledge, using the right techniques that would appeal 
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these areas 


to them, so that they can increase in productivity and 
decrease in reproductivity. 


Mr H. L. Beales 
Replying to the Toast 


In the new era on which we have now entered our 
task is to enable our organization and our efforts to 
deal with the trends of thought and the obscurantism 
that oppose us at the present day. 

Unless we here can face the opportunities and the 
difficulties of the rational position we shall go, as we 
have done in the past, steadily downhill through the 
evaporation of our funds, the waste of our efforts and 
the frustration of the aims that we have in view. I want 
to challenge those of you who are not concerned with 
the direction of the Rationalist Press Association but 
who are concerned to prevent anyone doing what used 
to be done in the past. It is our aim, if possible, to go 
further this time than Tom Paine, Richard Carlile, and 
the rest of them did in the days gone by. We do not 
believe that the end of wisdom came even with Brad- 
laugh. We do feel that we have a job to do and it is a 
job that requires bringing up to date. We ask you for 


pressures of the kind that you have not been in the 
habit of making. For example, we ask every person who 
is here to press his or her public library for copies of 
Inside Buchmanism and Jehovah's Witnesses, which are 


among our recent publications and which are models 
of their kind, 

We exist as a body on the basis of a membership 
which is now inadequate to do the work that we have 
to do, Our membership, in fact, costs us more than 
we can possibly afford. We do not, as members, pay 
our way. We distribute the books, We have a new and 
a vastly improved Literary Guide to put into your hands. 
We are facing our problems with what judgment and 
with what courage we have. Will you support us? It 
is up to you to bring in the members upon whom we 
must rely, 

As a director of the Rationalist Press Association 
in a day of great difficulty | would ask for support and 
co-operation, 

The Directors have done what they can, With great 
pain we have pruned our staff and we have sacrificed 
activities. We have saved money right and left, We 
do not like doing these things. Those of us who are 
concerned in the active direction of the Rationalist 
Press Association have had a very painful six months and 
we are going to have more pains in future, Is it too 
late to ask for your support? We are going down in 
membership. Can you build it up? We want to have 
more readers for our books. Can you help us? We 
are not downhearted and we are not putting the shutters 
up yet, but how much easier can you make it for us to 
go on with this work of transforming the deserts of 
the mind and establishing not the victories of unreason 
but those quiet conquests of sweet reasonableness 
which, in the Victorian atmosphere in which we live, 
do seem to be attainable if we can pull together. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of Rationalist Review who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends 
who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of 
their estate to assist in the dissemination of rational views 
on religion and cognate subjects: 

“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association 
Limited, whose registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 
5s and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, 
EC4, the sum of (here insert amount, adding ‘ Pree of 
Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be applied to the general 
purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of 
the Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient 
discharge to my Executors for such legacy.” 


The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable, 
and testators may therefore have every confidence that their 
expressed wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be 
added that a legally incorporated Society like the RPA has 
carefully defined objects, and is precluded from using its 
funds for any purposes other than those stated in ity 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, 

On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary, 
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Notes and News 


! is odd to reflect that some of the data collected 
Li, the scientists who witnessed the eclipse of the 
sun may prove to be useful in the development of 
guided missiles, It is no less curious to learn that 
other scientists, working at Mycaene, have found 
evidence of a civilization which, during the thirteenth 
century BC, enjoyed ‘absolute peace.’’ One can 
only hope that when the next eclipse of the sun becomes 
visible from the British Isles, in the year 2135, the 
happy conditions that prevailed in pre-Homeric Greece 
will have returned, That would be proot indeed of the 
supremacy of reason. 


* 


The recent prosecutions against publishers under 
the law relating to obse enity raises the whole question 
of censorship, As things stand, the test of obsc enity 
today is the same as that laid down in 1868—namely, 
‘whether the tendency of the matter charged as 
obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds 
are open to suc h immoral influences and into whose 
hands a public ation of this sort may fall,"’ Here surely 
is a matter to which the new techniques of the social 
sciences could be profitably applied. Is the appeal of 
allegedly pornographic literature to the young and 
innocent, or is it mainly to those whose jaded appetites 
were long ago ‘* corrupted ''? There is need for an 
empirical investigation, All that seems certain is that 
the market for *‘ pornography "’ is almost exclusively 
male. That was one of the least debatable findings of 
the Kinsey report. 

* 


This battle of books was fought and won in the 
United States twenty years ago, when an edition of 
James Joyce's Ulysses was brought out. The ruling of 
Judge Woolsey is likely to be quoted for many years to 
come: ‘' The words which are criticized as dirty are 
old Saxon words known to almost all men, and, | 
venture, to many women, and are such words as 
would be naturally and habitually used, I believe, by 
the types ol folk whose life, physical and mental, 
Joyce is seeking to describe, In respect of the recurrent 
emergence of the theme of sex in the minds of his 
characters, it must be remembered that his locale 
was Celtic and his season spring.”’ 

+ 


Still more saints continue to be manufactured in 
Rome, Pope Pius XII has canonized more people than 
any other Pope in the history of the Church. Until 
last month he drew level with the record of his pre 
decessor, Pius XI, but now he is ahead with the figure of 
thirty-two, These two Popes have canonized, between 
them, more than a third of all those who have qualified 
since the present rules for canonization were inaugurated 


in 1688. Just as the Pope was enabled infallibly to 
decree that he is infallible, so he is admirably placed 
to provide evidence of the sanctity of the Church— 
which is held to be one of the proofs that it is the one 
genuine Church—-by multiplying saints. The ceremonies 
are costly, but the rewards, if the candidates are chosen 
with an eye to diplomatic advantage, are very great. 
One curious feature of the ceremony is the traditional 
offering to the Pope at each canonization mass of five 
candles, two loaves of bread, small barrels of wine and 
water, two silver cages each containing a pair of turtle 
doves and a pair of pigeons, and a golden cage with 
four canaries. 
* * * 


At a recent meeting of the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress, Mr D, Houghton objected to 
some remarks in a review of Mr Geoffrey Williamson's 
book inside Buchmanism (Watts, 12s 6d). He met with 
scant support, however, as most members of the 
General Council are as critical of Moral Re-armament 
as Mr Williamson himself. Indeed, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions likened the 
infiltration activities of Buchmanism to the methods 
of the Communist Party, If Mr Williamson and his 
publishers had allowed themselves to be deterred by 
the efforts of the Buchmanites to prevent publication, 
this important and timely examination of the movement 
would never have seen the light. 


* * 


First published thirty-six years ago, Mr Joseph 
McCabe's The Popes and Their Church continues to 
attract a large public, The fifteenth impression is now 
on the press, and the copies sold amount to well over 
75,000. Since 1952 over 20,000 copies have been 
supplied to the USA, This popular history of the 
Roman Catholic Church and its rulers, describing the 
doctrines, practices, and much of the pec uliar disc ipline, 
can be obtained from Messrs Watts for 2s 2d post tree, 


* * 


The Ethical Union is devoting its annual conference 
at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts, September 10-12, 
to a study of London’s satellite towns, Field trips will 
be made to Harlow, Stevenage, Hemel Hempstead, 
and Welwyn Garden City, and the lecturers and subjects 
are as follows; Mrs Evelyn Dennington (Vice Chairman, 
London County Council Housing Committee): ‘* The 
Background to the New Towns ’’; W. L., Waide (Chief 
Planning Othcer, Cambridge) : ‘* An Independent View 
of the Towns’’; D. R, Moriarity (ol the National 
Federation of Community Centres): Creating Com- 
munity in the New Towns’’; C. A. C. Turner, cnet 
(Chiet Executive, Crawley Corporation); ‘' The 
Industrial Development,’’ The inclusive charge for 
the conlerence fee, accommodation, and coach trips is 
£3 6s. Full details from the Ethical Union, 13 Prince of 
Wales Terrace, London, W8. 
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Correspondence 


Hydrogen Bomb—National Campaign 

Sir,—I am sorry to see that you have been duped 
into giving support to the above misguided effort of 
prominent members of the Labour Party. 

It admits that the Attlee motion was adopted without 
dissent by our representatives in Parliament. No 
opportunity is being lost by anyone with influence 
to make a contribution towards international amity. 
It is surely late in the day to start at the lowest level 
of a petition to coerce a government which does not 
need it. 

Because | despise the ignorance of the Left as much 
as the smugness of the Right, | have always sup- 
ported the RPA because of their impartiality. Since 
you took over the editorship we have had two very 
strong Leftist editorials, both irrelevant to the general 
aims of the RPA. If this trend towards becoming a 
vehicle for Leftist, apart from progressive, views 
continues, my support will have to be suspended. 

London, Nws Dra L. E. C. Hucues 


Sin, —Thanks very much for the Guide for June, 
I find the contents very interesting. I have read 
Williamson's book on MRA, It is very illuminating 
and shows up the irrational basis of the whole thing. It 
is especially dangerous for teenagers and tends to sap 
individual initiative. 

Thank you also for the petition form in connection 
with the ‘‘H’’ bomb committee, although [| have 
been engaged in this work for the last month and have 
had three forms filled up. 

I wonder if you know that more than 116,000 
Americans were converted to Roman Catholicism 
last year. There are now 31,658,424 Roman Catholics 
in the USA—twenty-one per cent of the population. 

Nottingham T. L. Peers 


Sin, —I was perturbed to find from the printed memo 
sent out with the June Guide that the RPA Board has 
decided to support the Hydrogen Bomb National 
Campaign. 

Nine years ago saw the end of a war which has had 
the most fantastic and unforeseen consequences, a war 
which could have been averted if the peaceful world had 
not tried to appease the military adventurers. Today 
the military adventurers are stronger and more danger- 
ous than ever, and the less liable to be appeased than 
at any time in the history of mankind. 

It is not rational to suppose that this campaign 
which the Board supports will stop aggression. 

The only campaign which will be of any service to 
Man must take the form of a petition to every govern- 
ment in the world to show more goodwill to humanity 
and regard for human life than is being shown at present. 


London, N16 Perer LONSDALE 


Sin, —-May lL express my doubt as to the wisdom of the 
RPA support of the hydrogen bomb petition, The 
assumption in the petition is that the Government is 
unwilling to discuss an agreement to control or prohibit 
the use of this frightful weapon, Surely this is an 
unjust assumption, Whether the Government should 
now make further appeals to the USSR in face of the 
latter's blank refusal to allow adequate inspection of 
her armament factories is a political question on which 
sincere people hold widely different opinions, It is 
regrettable that the RPA should risk a split among its 
members on a question of politics. 


London, SW19 Henry 


Telepathy 

Sin,—-May I ask Mr Fairthorne three questions. 
First, did he listen to the demonstrations given in the 
broadcasts by the Piddingtons? It was these demon- 
strations that convinced me that it was telepathy, 
I am too practical to be persuaded solely by anything 
read in a book, It is only recently that I have read the 
book to obtain corroboration. 

Second, has he read the book himself? I recommend 
Chapter VIII, in Book Il, ‘‘ Critics—Pleasant and 
Unpleasant,’’ which mentions the ‘‘ disgruntled 
conjurers and ‘* puerile theories put forward by 
members of the Magic Circle, among others. 

Of course there is nothing supernatural, whatever 
that may be taken to mean, about telepathy. It is a 
perfectly normal faculty, capable of development and 
training like any other mental faculty, 

Third, does Mr Fairthorne know two members of 
the Magic Circle who can give a similar demonstration 
for example, transmit a sentence unknown to the 
percipient, who is cut off from all sensory clues, 
unaided or abetted by any collaborator? If so, I’m 
sure they stand a good chance of engagement by the 
BBC, 

When the Piddingtons bade farewell to England on 
March 20 of this year in the programme “‘ In Town 
Tonight,’’ they stated that they were giving no more 
demonstrations of thought transference on account of 
the nervous strain involved, All quite reasonable and 
straightforward—Mrs Piddington’s energies are now 
absorbed in rearing baby Piddington, Before each 
broadcast she suffered much from nervous tension, 
It was plainly audible in her voice during the broadcasts. 


Croydon, Surrey Dorotny Prrers 


The Nature of Religion 

Sir,—It is curious to see Mr T. R. H. Jacobs con- 
curring with Whitehead’s definition of religion— 
** what a man does with his solitariness '’—and then in 
the same breath go on to say that this distinguishes the 
essence of religion from one of its particular forms, 
communal worship; for surely, what else do most men 
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do when they are in any way conscious of “* 


solitariness 


but seek refuge in the group, in communal worship tor 


instance ¢ 


As to Mr Jacobs’ mixed bag of labels, ‘* art,”’ | 
capitalism,’’ and ‘* disinterested pursuits of truth,’” | | 
‘ they are imprecise enough already and only too likely to 


irrational and 


encourage feeling be -haviour, 


having to be further cloaked in mystification by being 
lumpe d together as 

In how would “ patriotism 
with Mr Jacobs’ favoured definition 
with his solitariness 7 


religious. 


any case, 


square up 
, ' what a man does 
Indeed, the same objection must 
for surely this, at least in the past, 
has been in part a soc ial act 
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made to art,”’ 


London, 


K. Jones 


SIR, 
that 


Mr T. F. H. Jacob asks whether | would deny 
, honour, be 


answer is that we 


art ek 


My 
find it, 


, can the objects of truly 
the 


word 


religious emotion, 


must take 


language 


as we and | have not found the 


‘ religious '’ used in this 


Usk, 


sense, 


Vonmouthshire RAGLAN 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 


To befriend rationalists, 


especially those who have served the Rationalist 
Movement ) 


Donation 
the Secretary at 
\ Balance Sheet is 


or 


applications 


for assistance, should be addressed to 
Johnson's Court, Pleet Street, London, 
ent to each donor, and a copy will be 
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supplied to anyone on 


request 


RATIONALISM IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


The sweeping advances of science and the cata- 
strophic changes in the modern world have created 
widespread bewilderment and even despair. The 
rationalist answer to the predicament of man is 
re-stated in this vigorous, forthright book in the 
light of contemporary experience. Mr Robertson 
shows the heavy price that is paid for careless and 
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The Dignified Revolutionary 


J. BRONOWSKI 


HERE is a dispensation which provides that 
the histories of successful revolutions are 
usually written by those who have won 
It is a wise dispensation; and the few 
The exc eption 
which we know best on this side of the Atlantic is 
of course the American Revolution, in which 
Thomas Jefferson took a chief part. The American 
Revolution began piecemeal sometime about 
1770. It was given form and decision in the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. And it 
ended effectively in 1781 when the British garrison 
laid down its arms at Yorktown, and the American 
militia marched in with boyish jubilation, all to a 
popular tune of the day called ‘* The World Turned 
Upside Down.”’ 

English history books commonly speak of these 
events in a blank and furtive manner, They tend 
to give prominence to rather minor incidents, such 
as the occasion when the younger spirits of Boston 
dressed up as Red Indians and threw some boxes 
of East India tea into the harbour. And English 
books enlarge these incidents in two directions. 
They represent the whole background of the 
American Revolution as a squabble about taxes. 
And they picture the American colonists as a set of 
plug-chewing, turkey-shooting backwoodsmen, 
high-spirited but mulish, with whom we might still 
be on the best of terms had George Il humoured 
their endearing wish to be thought, God-darn-it, 
as good as George. 

This is of a 
revolution, and is roughly as silly as, let us say, 


them. 


exe eptions to it show how wise. 


very much the loser’s view 
the history of the Russian Revolution as it might 
have been written by one of the less fanatical 
ladies-in-waiting at the court of the late Tsar 
What is sad about it is, that this is exactly the 
point of view which lost us the American colonies ; 
so that it seems at least ill-considered to perpetuate 
it for the 175 years which have passed since. 

The American Revolution was a great many 
things, material and spiritual; and none of them 
much resembles this child’s history, It was, 
among other things, a great intellectual revolution, 
among men at least as cultured and as wise as 


Author of the Amendments which today 
so anger senatorial inquisitors, Jefferson 
was one of the cultured class behind 
what was an intellectual revolution 


Jefferson, a lithograph from Gilbert White's painting 


their English opponents, in the ranks or in the 
Cabinet. Go today to the homes of these men 
to the house of George Washington at Mount 
Vernon, or to Jefferson's house at Monticello. 
They are not mansions, but they are fine houses, 
gracious and easy with the air of having been 
lived in by men who cared for living. Go to see 
the collection of books which Jefferson gave to 
the library of Congress, Read the journals 
Benjamin Franklin, or the letters of John Adams. 
I have chosen among these great names that of 
Thomas Jefferson, not because he was unlike the 
others, but because he was most sensitively like 
them, He was born in 1743 in Virginia into a 
family which had grown wealthy in one lifetime of 
hard work and good sense. 


At college he was 


'7 


if 
«4 


singled out by two remarkable men, One was 
Dr Small, whose friendship with James Watt later 
profoundly affected the history of the steam- 
g other was 
George Wythe, s« holar and law yer, who had been 


engine and there ‘by of England, The 


born on a Virginia plantation, where he had been 
taught Latin by his mother and Greek by himself. 
Wythe was young enough to share in some of 
Jefferson's political projects, but he remained his 
master and his guide all his life. 

Before he was thirty, Jeflerson had distinguished 
himself among his fellow lawyers and politicians 
by combining two gifts, which were greatly 
valued in the argumentative days around 1770. He 
founded his opinions on fundamental principles; 
and he had the gift of putting them on paper, 
patiently, lucidly, and quite irrevocably, in terms 
There fore, throughout the long 
train of abuses and usurpations which exploded at 
last in the Declaration of 1776, the youthful 
Jefferson was a chosen spokesman for Virginia, 


of prince iple, 


and was chosen there and elsewhere to draft one 
document after another of dignified protest and of 
united resolution, It was not Jefferson who finally 
American man in the 
making a complete break with England. That was 
done in January 1776 by a great and pathetic 
Paine. Paine’s 
Common Sense put independence into the mouth of 


converted the Street to 


expatriate from England, Tom 
everyone in words more homely and more moving 
than those which Jefferson could command, But 
it still remained to put the case for independence 
in a document of state for England and America, 
for the world, and for posterity. A committee of 
five men was chosen for the task, and the names of 
well Franklin, 
Jefferson and John Adams. The writing was done 
by the young man, not yet thirty-three, Thomas 
Je ‘Herson. The words are a little hackneyed 
but they are worth recalling, for they are 
not at all those which we expect to find in a 
approved by a parcel of 
either then or now. 


three have remained known: 


today ; 


diplomatic document, 
lawyers, 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
Liberty and the pursuit of 
That to secure these rights, Governments 


among these are Life, 
Happiness 
are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers 
~That whenever 
any Form becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to 
abolish it. 


from the consent of the governed, 
of Government 


_fact that the President could be re-elected, and 


It is said that Jefferson had arrived in Philadelphia 
in May of 1776 for the Congress with a violin, a 
writing desk, and three books—Milton, Locke 
and Newton. Having written these words, 
Jefferson retired from Congress. He had married 
four years earlier, and had begun with his wife to 
build the at Monticello; and he 
returned there. He still owed a duty, certainly, to 
his own State of Virginia. Therefore he laboured 
for three years with George Wythe to codify from 
first principles for Virginia the whole body of 
English law as it then existed. It is characteristic 
that Jefferson added to it one major bill, in which 
he took pride to the day of his death: a bill for 
religious freedom. He became governor of 
Virginia while English troops swarmed over the 
State. And he went on caring for his estates, 
collecting vocabularies of the Indian tribes, writing 
his minutely observed Notes on Virginia, and 
looking for gardeners who could play in his 
orchestra, Congress went on trying to lure him 
back into national politics, without success. 

Then, in 1782, when he was not yet forty, his 
wife died. He neither spoke nor wrote of what he 
felt, but for the only time in his life he wanted to 
leave Monticello. He accepted a diplomatic post 
to France, and stayed there through another and 
greater revolution, the French Revolution of 1789. 

When Jefferson returned in 1790, to become 
Secretary of State in Washington’s Cabinet, he 
found America greatly changed. He had already 
objected to certain features of the Constitution 
which had been passed while he was abroad; the 


house now 


the omission of any Bill of Rights to guarantee 
what we should call the four freedoms. It was 
Jefferson who had these guarantees added to the 
Constitution, in the famous Amendments which 
today so anger the Senatorial inquisitors. In 1790, 
Je ferson found the current set even more strongly 
toward intolerance, conservatism, pomp, and he 
feared, a new monarchy. Washington was coming 
increasingly under the influence of Alexander 
Hamilton, a man brilliant in law, in finance, and in 
intrigue; strongly pro-British and anti-French, 
and outspoken in his belief that only absolute 
government could make America a single and a 
great state. 

For the next ten years, sometimes openly and 
sometimes in retirement, the battle of principle 
was fought between two men: Jefferson against 
Hamilton. This is the essential crisis of the 
American Revolution as of every revolution, 
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twenty years after the sounding declarations and 
the heroic deaths; and this is what our history 
books keep us ignorant of. For ten years Jefferson 
was on the defensive. He resigned in 1793, and 
retired for the second time to Monticello, this 
time to invent a new plough. He bided his 
time; and he won. 

Jefferson’s final victory still seems remarkable. 
John Adams had served one term as President, and 
had quarrelled both with Hamilton and with 
liberal sentiment. Jefferson came out of retire- 
ment and defeated him, and became the first 
President to deliver his inaugural address in 
Washington, the capital which he himself had 
chosen long ago. The Government of the United 
States had just moved to Washington with all its 
staff of civil servants, who in that year 1800 
numbered 126. 

That inaugural address set the tone of Jefferson's 
presidency: moderate, conciliatory, winning in 
every detail ; and altogether unbending in principle 
——the principle that state and statesmen are the 
executive servants of every man. It was a great 
presidency, For example, by buying Louisiana 
from Napoleon on his personal responsibility, 


Jefferson in 1803 more than doubled the extent of 
But the true greatness of 


the United States. 
Jefferson’s presidency was in his untroubled 
trust in the good sense and the goodwill of every 
citizen. It proved what, we must remember, had 
never been proved; what indeed Napoleon had 


An engraving published in 
1876 which depicts the 
committee appointed to 
draw up the formal Decla- 
ration of Independence. 
From left to right: Jeffer- 
son, Sherman, Franklin, 
Livingston and Adams 


just seemed to disprove, and what Washington 
had always doubted—that a modern state can live 
and grow to power as a democratic republic. 
Like Washington, Jefferson retired after two 
terms, in 1809. This is how he describes his life 
two years later, at the age of sixty-seven : 
My present course of life admits less reading than I 
wish, From breakfast, or noon at latest, | am mostly 
on horseback, attending to my farm or other concerns, 
which I find healthful to my body, mind and affairs; 
and the few hours I can pass in my cabinet, are 
devoured by correspondences; not those with my 
intimate friends, with whom I delight to interchange 
sentiments, but with others, who, writing to me on 
concerns of their own in which I have had an agency, 
or from motives of mere respect and approbation, are 
entitled to be answered with respect and a return of 
good will. My hope is that this obstacle to the 
delights of retirement, will wear away with the 
oblivion which follows that, and that I may at length 
be indulged in those studious pursuits from which 
nothing but revolutionary duties would ever have 
called me, 


Jefferson wrote something between 60,000 
and 100,000 letters during his life: courteous, 
reasoned, discursive; and all filled with the 
same spirit, compounded at once of pride 
and of humility—that every man is “‘ entitled 
to be answered with respect and a return of good 


will.’ Although Jefferson had a high regard for 


Washington, he believed him the poorer for lack 
of this sympathy and confidence, He 


said of 


| 
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‘Washington, that he 
deficient precisely in invention and imagination ; 


in a striking phrase, was 


and imagination I 


invention in g 


think in Jefferson was never in 
doubt of thought right, 
hesitated an instant to do it; and he 
that both certainties were in the end accessible to 
This the 
imagination : that he believed every man to possess 


military matters, 
human ones. 


what he and never 


was confident 
everyone. was his facet of 
a dignity equal to his own. 

It was part of that thought that all his life he had 
planned to build a modern university in Virginia. 
Now he could not do so out of his own pocket, 
for he debts of his friends 
But he did 


live to found and guide the university, and to 


had underwritten the 
too largely and was no longer rich, 


make it his lasting memorial, He died at the age 


gift of 


of eighty-two, in July of 1826, fifty years to the day 
after the signing of his Declaration. John Adams 
died on the same day. Here are the instructions 
which Jefferson left for his own grave : 
Could the dead feel any interest in monuments or 
other remembrances, the following would be to my 
mind the most gratifying. On the grave a plain die or 
cube of 3 ft without any mouldings, surmounted by 
an obelisk of 6 ft. height, On 
the faces of the obelisk the following inscription, and 
not a word more. 


each of a single stone. 


Here was buried 
Thomas Jefferson 
Author of the Declaration of American Independence 
of the statute of Virginia for religious freedom 
and Father of the University of Virginia 
because by these, as testimonials that [ have lived, 
wish most to be remembered. 


SCOTT GODDARD 


N a recent broadcast Dr Ralph Vaughan 
Williams speaking on a Sunday in ** Music Maga- 
zine’’ paid tribute to Gustave Holst with that 
serious wit that characterizes his rare appearances 
on the air. He is reputed not to like the micro- 


phone. Certainly he treats it with scant condes- 


cension, Could a machine feel, one would imagine 
it bewildered at such rough humour, so implacable 
an individuality. 

Williams 


factors in Holst’s personality, It 


Vaughan reminded us of certain 
imponde rable 
was right that this should be done at the twentieth 
anniversary of his death by one who has authority 
both as friend of the man and critic of the musician, 
Holst was what the French call ‘* an individual,’ 


meaning by that an outstanding nae 


guided initially by an instinct bred in his bones 
Such a 


easy for the average bystander to know 


through his own thought. man could 
never be 

Vaughan Williams, even, seemed in this talk over 
the air to be 


of Holst's originality. 


bewildered at some manifestations 
But he, of 


living, could tell us what was in 


all men now 
Holst and he 
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Holst English Tradition 


did so, calling him simply a great composer, 
a great teacher and a great friend, 

At the end of this remarkable tribute came 
music ; at the speaker’s desire the whole of one 
movement of Holst’s Planets was played. It would 
have pleased Holst to discover that not a snippet 
but a complete movement was given valuable 
air-time that Sunday, That in itself was an extra- 
ordinary tribute to the memory that lingered i 
at least one mind. 

Recently the whole Planets suite has been issued 
by Decca, | am in no position to assess this 
But | 
as I am told, it is 


recording, not having heard it, 
welcome 
reputable, For it comes pat at a time when we 
are, in the nature of things, thinking about Holst 
and are ready to receive Not that 


as yet. 
its appearance if, 


his message. 
The Planets contains his greatest music. 

That may be found in the most recondite of his 
works, say the Ode to Death, 
assurance Egdon Heath, And it is a strange paradox 
that this should be so. For Holst, of all the greater 
men of his generation in English music, 


say with even more 


strove to 
make music (not necessarily his own) available 


and, still more, comprehensible to the average 
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listener, first cousin to that happy abstraction, 
the Man in the Street. And yet Holst show ed the 
finest, most individual, side of his nature in pre- 
cisely those works which we in the street find most 
difficult to understand. 

There was a dichotomy in Holst. On the one 
hand was the exploring musician, the astonishing 
manipulator of the instruments of the orchestra 
in action, the man who discovered a completely 
new texture of sound in Beni Mora and brought the 
Street (can it be possible?) of the Ouled Nails 
before us who had never seen that strange haunt. 
On the other hand was the teacher. 

He was an astonishing enthusiast and he could 
convey that spiritual urgency to others, were they 
even slightly, hesitatingly willing. Nothing is 
so revealing now as the testimony of the more 
discerning women, once girls at St. Paul’s, who 
were his pupils ; those in his singing classes who 
learned to be serious-minded about music and 
having come ready to condescend and patronize, 
stayed to revere. Not, one imagines, that he 
bothered about their callow attitude or perhaps 
was even aware of it. It was not that he failed 
to suffer fools gladly but he had the instinctive 
ability to make a man, and, one supposes, his 
female pupils in Brook Green, realize what a fool 
one was. He became at that moment acutely 
uncomfortable. One left quickly, so as not to 
cause him more pain, 

In the two remarkable volumes by his daughter 
Imogen (published by the Oxford University 
Press) both the man and his music are presented 
for our consideration, separately so as not to 
Yet the two, 
man and music, are in reality inseparable ; the 
man was what he wrote and his music was the 
man. 

Vaughan Williams, whose illuminating talk can 
be read in The Listener, says truly that Holst’s 
intense human sympathy, his patience and his 
ceaseless search for the one true solution of a 


confuse overtones from either. 


problem, fostered his musical invention, He draws 


attention, also, to the economy and clarity that 
** Did this 
artistic clarity occasionally lead to starkness and 
coldness One thinks of Egdon Heath. 
Certainly through that music there blows a very 
cool air, But then one recalls Hammersmith and 
the Brook Green Suite. Manifestly Holst had a 
fundamentally warm temperament and what we 
may take for coldness is in fact the outcome of his 
artistic economy and clarity. 


were, he says, Holst’s watchwords. 


The new recording of The Planets is, of course, 
welcome ; but cannot Decca, generous as ever, 
increase their fine reputation for fostering the new 
with the old by letting us have more Holst records 
to add to our sparse collection ? If Egdon Heath 
is forbidding, a start could be made with Beni Mora 
which is fascinating and quickly attractive, And 
then the opera Savitri which is a masterpiece, It 
is time we had these things not in rare per- 
formances but available always for study and 
enjoyment. 


First Novel 


HE GOVERNOR'S WIFE, by David Unwin 

(Michael Joseph, 12s 6d), is a sad disappoint- 
ment, Written by the son of our greatest living 
publisher, his first novel chosen by the Book 
Society—here perhaps, one thought, was the young 
writer we had all been looking for, But no, 
This is a curiously inept piece of work full of 
good intentions but ill-considered, two-dimen- 
sional, in need of re-thinking. Its setting, once 
again, is Africa, but an Africa far nearer to the 
reports of ‘* roving correspondents '’ than to 
the novels of Joyce Cary, Gerald Hanley or even 
Alan Paton, 

The hero, who also tells the story, is simply 
not there, recognizably a person, with passions, 
prejudices and glandular secretions, His ‘‘ open- 
mindedness ’’ is only a vacancy, his personal 
qualities boil down to being a receptacle into 
which a number of people, of varying colour 
and convictions, pour out their opinions about 
the colour problem and the future of Africa, 
both the subject of too many novels already, 

It is possible that the author’s undeniably 
good intentions are being misinterpreted in the 


same way as his hero's were, But there seems 
to be no interplay between character and situa- 
tion, no subtlety of thought, no attempt to 
characterize dialogue except on the most obvious 
level, no intuition, no grasp of motives, no flash 
of imagination. One day someone will write 
about present-day Africa as Joyce Cary did a 
generation ago in Mister Johnson. Truth may then 
be glimpsed like a watery sun hurrying behind 
grey clouds, But, it must be recorded with sorrow 
not anger, The Governor's Wife is not the book 
for which we have been waiting. 


James GuTHrie 
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Belloc 
Eclipse 


in 


HECTOR HAWTON 


ILAIRE BELLOC was a forgotten man 

long before his death, No one who has 

not reached middle age can realize the 
impact he once made in the great days of the 
Chesterton partnership. The Chesterbelloc com- 
bination was responsible for a myth which even 
their co-religionists now seem to have largely 
abandoned. Catholicism was presented as a 
merry religion with plenty of beer and bacon 
and no sex problems. Its lay champions sallied 
forth to destroy the wicked dragons of science, 
socialism and capitalism and restore the lost 
prosperity of the Middle Ages. There was a 
great deal of singing and hiking across what was 
described as Christendom, but was really France 
and Italy. 

Those who had the Faith were sane; those who 
had not were—the most withering epithet— 
provincial. The darker stars of Mauriac and 
Graham Greene had not yet risen; nor had 
anyone heard of Kierkegaard, In the carefree 
Edwardian world there was no shadow of angst. 
After all, it was mainly a battle of books, .a war 
of ideas, and to demolish the fallacies of the so- 
called ‘‘ moderns ’’ was good clean fun to be 
rounded off with a stab at the Jews and a bottle 
of burgundy, 

To re-read Belloc is like returning to a vanished 
world, His warmest admirers must admit that 
he was arrogant, dogmatic and unfair ; his bitterest 
must that he wrote fine 
But, as his latest interpreter 
rather sadly acknowledges, he is almost completely 


opponents concede 


I nglish prose, 


incomprehensible to the post-war intellectual, 
whether Catholic or otherwise.! 

by Mr Frederick 
Wilhelmsen (an American Catholic) is that 
‘* the lack of understanding can be traced to the 


The explanation offered 


amazing personal integration of the man and to the 
! Hilaire Belloc, by F. Wilhelmsen. (Sheed and Ward.) 7s 6d. 
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lack of a comparable integration today on the 
part of those most representative of the modern 
spirit.’’ Belloc, we are told, is ‘* a representative 
of a rarely achieved ideal, that of the integrated 
Christian humanist.’” 

This is rather hard on contemporary Catholic 
intellectuals who, unlike Mr Wilhelmsen, no 
longer read Belloc. ‘‘The Christian humanist,”’ 
he informs us, ‘* places his faith and hope in the 
Incarnation not only as a doctrine to be believed, 
but as a divine vindication of the intrinsic 
goodness of man and of the world in which he 
lives.’’ 

And this is rather hard on the theologians who 
assureus that recent history confirms the doctrine 
of original sin, and that the world in which we 
live is as cheerful as a condemned cell, 

The reason for the shift of emphasis is that 
modern religious writers are trying to integrate 
their experience of the grim events of our time, 
and Chesterbellocian slapstick no longer seems 
very appropriate. In his later years Belloc with- 
drew from a world he could no longer understand ; 
but integration does not seem the right word to 
describe this. 

Nor does it very obviously account for the 
personality of the man. His truculence was the 
measure of his failure. He hoped to be a tutor at 
Oxford, but the authorities did not welcome his 
re-writing of history to suit his own prejudices. 
Disappointed at his failure to become a don he 
denounced the pedantry of mere academic 
scholars. 

He also failed as a Parliamentarian and became 
the critic of Parliamentary government. Then 
he set up as a military expert but his ideas were 
out of date even in World War I; and the 
unorthodox strategy of World War Il baftled 
him as much as most modern poetry and all 
modern science. 

There were even deeper conflicts in his mind. 
His rollicking high spirits and defiant mirth 
could always be chilled by the thought of death 
and he acknowledged his inability to conceive 
pleasures in which the senses have no _ part. 
There are dark hints in his writings that he went 
through a period of scepticism and reconversion 
and never enjoyed the consolation of spiritual 
experienc 23. 

When he sang on his pilgrimage it was surely 
to keep his spirits up. This, again, is not the 
characteristic of a completely integrated and 
harmonious mind. 
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An Experiment in Translation 


GERALD BULLETT 


Heavy the trees with load of golden plum, 
To mellow age the almond fruit is come . . 


T was early in June, a few weeks after victory 

had been won in Europe, that my Chinese 

friend Tsui Chi came for a three days’ stay with 
me in Sussex. We had become acquainted two or 
three years earlier, so that I had had plenty of time 
to discover that he was really and truly Chinese : 
by which I mean not merely a member of the 
Chinese race but one who, with all his knowledge 
of English and his mastery of western ideas, 
embodied in his person and philosophy the spirit 


of all that is most vital in the ancient Chinese’ 


culture. Though he had spent some years in 
England, and had written in English a short history 
of Chinese civilization, he still looked out upon the 
world through Chinese eyes. 

An Anglo-Chinese friendship is in itself no 
matter for wonder. The two peoples, with all 
their obvious differences of tradition and outlook, 
have (or had, in 1945) at least two or three very 
important things in common, They enjoy the 
same kind of humour; they both have a native 
sense of irony; they value highly the simple 
pleasures and affections of everyday life; and they 
are keenly alive to the beauties and enchantment 


of the natural scene. In Chinese poetry some of 


the most delightful effects are achieved by a simple 
(but subtle) matter-of-factness or by delicate 
understatement, both qualities highly congenial 
to a cultivated—and often to an uncultivated— 
English taste. Our friendship, therefore, was in 
no way surprising: what was surprising, and for 
me extraordinarily lucky, was that Tsui Chi 


The calligraphic decorations are by Tsui Chi from Gerald 
Bullett’s The Golden Year of Fan Cheng-ta. (Cambridge, 5s.) 


brought with him, in his pocket, my passport not 
merely into a remote time and place but into 
another and a serenely luminous mind. 


HE spoke of it, shyly, tentatively, within an 
hour of his arrival, while we were walking 
together at the foot of the downs. “ I’ve brought 
a few poems,’’ he said. ‘1 thought you might 
like to try turning them into English,’’ And, 
when we got back to the house, after a little 
encouragement he fished out a note-book into 
which he had copied, in the Chinese character, 
a sequence of no fewer than sixty small poems 
celebrating the rural year, twelve for each of five 
seasons. Their author, Fan Cheng-ta, had lived 
and died in our twelfth century ; that is, during the 
middle years of the Sung Dynasty. Like so many 
other Chinese poets, he spent much of his life in 
the State service, having in ap 1154 passed the 
highest literary examination and become thereby 
an ‘‘ advanced scholar.’’ He was born in 1126 
and died in 1193, and he is believed to have 
written these particular poems during his sixtieth 
year, a year of rural retirement from official life 
because of failing health, He is not, apparently, 
among the best-known of Chinese poets. Nothing 
of his had ever been translated into English 
before; Mr Arthur Waley, to whom most of us 
owe what little acquaintance we have with 
Chinese poetry, has never had occasion to mention 
him in print; and one might reasonably have 
supposed that the gentlemen of the Press who were 
to review my English version had never heard of 
him—any more than | myself had, until Tsui Chi 
instructed me. How surprising therefore, and how 
gratifying, to find one or two among them retailing 
to their readers, with a most convincing air of 
lifelong familiarity with the subject, the facts 
supplied in my preface! One reviewer went 
further. We had been rash enough to have the 
first line of each section printed in Chinese as a 
decorative headline; and, pouncing upon the 
first of these, our critic complained that the first 
couplet of the first poem ; 
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But for the cockerel calling the noon hour, 


No voice is heard in the lane of willow-flower 


was an inaccurate rendering of the original. The 


word shen, he asserted, meant deep; the proper. 


translation would have been deep lane; and he 
implied that there was nothing in the Chinese text 
corresponding to ‘* No voice is heard,”’ 

I quote this Cambridge reviewer, not to invite 
admiration of his sublime persuasion that he 
understands the subtleties of Chinese poetry better 
than a Chinese specialist in the subject (who had 
of course carefully vetted my version), but because 
I'sui Chi’s answer does inc identally throw some 
light on the nature of that most remote (from 
ours) of all civilized languages, The word shen 
does not necessarily mean deep, It can just as well 
be interpreted as deadly quiet. As objects sink 
deep under water, so may voices sink and vanish 
from the air. The noon-time, the cockerel’s call, 
the drifting of willow catkins, point not only in 
fact, but also (said Tsui Chi) in the traditional 
poetical language, to a quiet scene. Moreover, a 
country lane is not generally a *‘ deep '’ one, nor 
a long lane necessarily a quiet place. Finally, the 
expression lu hsiang, which occurs in the line in 
question, often suggests voices: therefore ‘‘ No 
voice is heard in the lane of willow-flower ’’ is a 
legitimate, and indeed a true, rendering. 


HIS part of Tsui’s answer to our critic did not 
reach print; it was omitted for lack of space. The 
part that was printed, however, contains so 
illuminating an exposition of the method used by 
Fan Cheng-ta that it must not be allowed to remain 
buried alive in the files of a university journal. The 
reviewer, writes Tsui Chi, 

seems to have fallen into the popular error of 

supposing that all Chinese poems are as much 
‘* condensed '’ in spirit and meaning as in form, and 
that such a line as almond golden yellow plum plump 
would therefore be an ‘‘ accurate ’’ rendering, But 
that is not so. The various forms of poetry, under the 
general category Ku Feng (the Ancient Air), are 
longer and freer poems than the four-line and eight- 
line poetry developed later, These forms of poetry, 
called chueh chu, had been first developed in the fourth 
or the sixth century, and remain in use up till the 
present time, The great length of its history and the 
shortness of its form have led to the development of a 


poetical diction and a special technique of gram- 
matical arrangement, by which more ideas may be 
expressed than the words actually represent. The 
Chinese poets adore an arrangement by which ‘‘ the 
idea exists beyond words.’’ The method is peculiarly 
Chinese; it cannot be imitated in another language 
and it is effective only for readers who understand the 
chueh chu tradition well. There are words, for 
instance, in a poem, called the ‘*‘ eyes,’’ which by 
means of subtle arrangement are made to suggest more 
meanings and ideas, and to convey a richer picture to 
the mind’s eye, than they would ordinarily do. Such 
an art the Chinese call ‘’ to forge ’’ or “* to refine.’’ 
In translation it cannot be reproduced, because the 
key-word, which in the original suggests more ideas 
than the one commonly associated with it, can have 
no exact counterpart in another language which has 
necessarily a different literary tradition. The Chinese 
poet writes, but does not think, in this ‘‘ 
style. Therefore, to be fair to him, in translating 
him we must seem to amplify. 


condensed ”’ 


READ as a continuing sequence, these sixty 
chueh chu poems of Fan Cheng-ta, of which I was 
to attempt to produce English verse-renderings, 
present a poet's picture of rural life in the district 
of Soochow eight centuries ago. Each in the 
original consists of four, end-stopped, seven-word 
lines, rhymed aaba or abcb; and it must be 
remembered that in Chinese every word is a fixed 
monosyllable whose relation to its context is 
determined by position, by literary atmosphere 
and association, and by heaven knows what-——never 
by inflexion, Chinese is an entirely uninflected 
language, and its poetry, though far from dis- 
daining statement, consists not in the thing stated 
(though that is a contributory element) but in the 
scent and ¢olour, the nimbus of suggestion and 
even of conjecture, arising out of the particular 
choice and arrangement of ideographs, - 

My attempt at the first poem of the series 
meeting with Tsui Chi’s approval, we settled 
down to systematic work, | produced (appro- 
priately enough) a school exerc ise-book; | 
divided my pages into seven columns, one for 
each word of each line; and off we went, | 
writing down the English literal equivalents 
(where they could be found) at Tsui Chi’s 
dictation, ‘* First line. First word: soil or earth. 
Second word: fertile, cream, fat, or grease. 
Third word: intend or wish, Fourth word: 
move or develop. Fifth word; rain. Sixth word: 
frequently. Seventh word: urge, press, or 
encourage. First word of second line: ten 


thousand. Second word: grasses or herb ’’— 
and so on. This was one of the easier ones. 
When we reached the last word of the last 
(fourth) line, my instructor, in a few words, 
would give me the general sense and feeling of the 
stanza (or poem) as a whole. | was thus put into 
possession not only of the twenty-eight nearest 
equivalents but of as many explanatory meanings 
as possible, particularly of the “‘ eyes ’’ or key- 
words; for, as has been said, in each poem there 
are ideas ‘* off the poem *’ (in Tsui -Chi’s phrase) 
but suggested by it. 


WITHOUT these final expositions my copious 
notes would clearly have been useless to me; but 
the expositions would themselves have been use- 
less, and fruitless, had I not been enabled by them 
to enter imaginatively into the mind of the poet 
and enjoy for myself, at however distant a remove, 
the imaginative experience which had inspired the 
original, Whatever the shortcomings of the 
resulting English poems, the writing of them was 


a peculiarly rich experience precisely because it 
involved my immersion, for hours at a time, in the 
mind of that twelfth-century Chinese poet, when, 
after Tsui Chi had returned to London leaving me 
with my garnered store of literal and associated 
meanings, it was my task to re-live, re-create, and 
record in my own fashion but with the utmost 
possible fidelity to the original imagery (since that 
was of the essence of the matter), each one of 
sixty separate consecutive small poems. A celestial 
task, arduous but infinitely fascinating! The sense 
(the illusion if you like) of being in intimate touch 
with a remote yet still living past provided the 
perfect escape, not only from a world that is 
always too much with us, but from my very self, 
Self-oblivion, the sages have said, is the only path 
to paradise; and it seems improbable that | shall 
ever again, in this uneasy world, be granted three 
midsummer weeks at once as exciting and serene 
as those I enjoyed in 1946. 


Next Month—*‘* The Meaning of * Religion 


The Aspidistra Joke 


EORGE ORWELL is one of those writers 

whose importance lies more in his personality 
as a mirror of the times than in what he has to say. 
He was not a great writer; his imagination 
was practical rather than poetic, he was not 
interested in the nuances of prose style. But he 
was bursting with ideas and the energy to express 
them, He was not subtle ; as a satirist he is far 
closer to H. G, Wells than to Evelyn Waugh 
as a reprint of one of his early novels Keep the 
Aspidistra Flying (Secker and Warburg, 12s 6d), 
recently reissued, clearly shows, This has much 
in common with Kipps : the little man rebelling 
against the world of the aspidistra, making his 
splendid, futile stand against the death-wish 
of the entre deux guerres period, Orwell is here 
writing of twenty years ago, a time when 
Player's Weights were 4d a packet, when 30s a 
week was a living wage for a bachelor, when a 
trip to Paris cost £5. 


Tempora mutantur, Prices are quadrupled, but 
wages are quintupled, The aspidistra class, true, 
still exists, but to the potted plant in the window 
is added the television aerial at the chimney. 


In a whole class poverty has given place to pros- 
perity. In this sense, Orwell's early novel is as 
much a period piece as John Halifax. The sting 
in satire rarely lasts long for the objects of satire 
decay and change. But we read Swift or Quintil- 
ian today. Does Orwell have the same power of 
holding us although his anger cannot now rouse 
an answering anger in us ? 

In Nineteen Eighty-Four and Animal Farm he 
can ; these are his best books, Keep the Aspidistra 
Flying, too, has much to commend it; an angry, 
buttonholing, energetic style, a hero with whom 
one cannot but sympathize, an exact portrait 
of the times, painted with hate but also with 
a sort of loving exasperation, On the other hand 
the story, what there is of it, is mechanically 
contrived. As satire the book fails through 
over-emphasis—the aspidistra joke wears thin 
after 300 pages, the obsession with money and the 
lack of it outruns literary discrimination by many 
miles. Tough, resilient, eminently readable, 
Orwell always was. Among the immortals 
probably not. 

R. peT. W. 
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The Progress of Astronomy 


M. DAVIDSON 


STRONOMY is the oldest and most sublime 
of all the sciences and it would be very 
interesting to know at what stage primitive 

man first turned his attention to the study of the 
heavenly bodies. Many ancient races who had 
attained a fairly high state of civilization studied 
astronomy largely for utilitarian purposes. It was 
important to know something about the correct 
times for sowing and reaping, and astronomers 
were able to supply the necessary information, but 
there were also other motives for the study of 
astronomy. Not only did the cult of astrology 
prevail among many races but in addition, some of 
the heavenly bodies were regarded with awe and 
even veneration, temples being erected in their 
honour and worship rendered to the more 
important of them, The astrologer-priest occupied 
a very important position at the court of the 
sovereign and was consulted before any important 
enterprises, suc h as foreign treaties or waging war, 
were undertaken, This occurred more especially 
in Egypt where very little progress was made in 
real astronomical knowledge, and it is now 
admitted that the scientific school of Alexandria 
derived little or no benefit from the Egyptian 
priests in spite of their leisure for studying 
astronomy. 

Long before the dawn of western civilization 
the Chinese had carried the study of astronomy to 
a fairly high stage of perfection, though many of 
their conceptions of the heavens seem very crude 
when compared with ours, but the same remark 
applies to pre-Copernic an astronomers in Europe. 
The Chinese appear to have shown a special 
interest in tracing the paths of comets among the 
stars and in recording eclipses, though in one case 
the official astronomers, Hi and Ho, in the reign of 
Tchong-Kong, either failed to make a correct 
prediction about an eclipse in 2158 Bc or failed to 
observe it. One story relates that they failed to 
predict it but another story informs us that they 
both got so drunk that they could not observe it 
from the place where they had calculated it would 
be visible. For failure to carry out their duties the 
Emperor condemned them to death, and in The 
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With the 200-inch telescope on Mount 
Palomar astronomy has come far since 
the days of astrologer-priests, but new 
knowledge has brought fresh problems 


Observatory for 1894 the following epitaph for 
these unfortunate astronomers appeared (it was 
not compiled by a mathematical astronomer who 
had blundered in his computations regarding a 
solar eclipse) ; 


Here rest the bones of Ho and Hi, 
Whose fate was sad yet risible, 

Being hanged because they did not spy 
Th’ eclipse that was invisible. 


Heigh-ho! ’tis said a love of drink 
Occasion’ d all their trouble. 

But this is hardly true, I think, 
For drunken folks see double. 


It must be left to those who engage in research 
of ancient manuscripts to decide whether Hi and 
Ho were unjustly punished. 

Much might be said about the impact of the 
ancient study of astronomy on some of our social 
customs today, but one example only will be 
taken, Among the Babylonians the 7th, 14th, 
21st and 28th days of every moon were regarded 
as days of ill omen, and certain things were 
forbidden to certain people, or if they must 
perform these duties they had to observe specified 
rituals. Among the Jews there was a similar 
custom but here the taboos were much more 
stringent and very little exemption could be 
obtained through ritual or otherwise for desecra- 
ting the *‘ sabbath ’’—the day of rest. How far the 
Jews were influenced by the Babylonian observance 
is impossible to say, but it is remarkable how the 
cycle of seven days has spread throughout a great 
part of the world, It is certain that extremely few 
who observe this ancient custom know anything 
about its origin. 

Interesting as it would be to glance at the 
astronomical knowledge of various ancient peoples, 
such as the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Hindus, 
Greeks and races of Central America, limits of 


Spiral Nebula in Triangulum, photographed in red light 
through the 48-inch Schmidt telescope (reproduced by 


courtesy of Mount Palomar and Wilson Observatories) 


space prevent this, and we must now proceed to 
deal with astronomical developments in more 
recent times. 

After the death of Ptolemy about the middle of 


the second century, very little advance in 


astronomy was made in Europe, and the capture of 


Alexandria by the Arabs in ap 640 brought Greek 
culture to an Although Mohammedan 
conquerors, influenced by the people that they had 
conquered, were very interested in astronomy, and 
in the East some of the Caliphs did everything 
possible to encourage its study, interest in it 
largely ceased in Europe until the middle of the 
sixteenth century when Copernicus’s monumental 


end, 


work, De Revolutionibus Grbium Calestium, intro- 


duced revolutionary ideas about the universe of 


which the Earth was no longer the centre but 
revolved round the Sun and also rotated on its 
axis. Since those days astronomy has made rapid 
strides—not without a certain amount of opposi- 
tion and even severe restrictions on propagating 
certain views (the case of Galileo will occur to 
readers) and the new teaching soon spread 
among the more educated but rather slowly 
among the masses of the people, many of whom 


were too much engrossed with mundane affairs to 
trouble much over the celestial universe, 

We shall now pass on over 400 years of 
astronomical development—of which it is im- 
possible to dwell on details—and concentrate our 
attention on one of the most wonderful attainments 
in astronomical equipment—the 200-inch tele- 
scope at Mount Palomar. Readers can form some 
conception of its capabilities if they are told that 
it brings the Moon, which has an average distance 
of 240,000 miles from the Earth, to a distance of 
18 miles as viewed with the naked eye. It has 
been used to verify what was believed for a long 
time, that there are no centres of habitation and 
presumably no life on it, so some of the romances 
about men on the Moon can be completely 
discarded, But the astronomers at Mount Palomar 
have much more important work to do than 
looking at or photographing the Moon; their 
chief work is photographing the extra-galactic 
nebula. Our own galaxy, which consists of 


about 100,000 million stars and has a diameter of 
more than 100,000 light-years (a light-year is 
six million million miles), is only one of scores of 
millions comparable in size with ours in which, of 
course, our Sun—quite a mediocre star—is 
situated. The curious thing is that all these 
millions of galaxies are running away from one 


another so that in the course of time, instead of 
the average distance between them being a few 
million light-years, it will be much more than 
this. Another very remarkable thing is that the 
further off a nebula is from another one the 
greater the relative speed of recession. Hence 
when the giant telescope photographs those far- 
away nebula at distances of 1,000 million light- 
years, it tells the astronomer by the displacement 
of the spectral lines toward the red end of the 
spectrum the relative speed of separation of those 
nebula and our own galaxy, and this is enormous, 
comparable with the speed of light—say about 
one-fourth of this or more—and this will 
undoubtedly increase when more distant nebula 
are photographed. 

In recent times cosmologists have speculated on 
some of those abstruse problems connected with 
the universe. Whence came all those millions of 
stellar systems and whither are they going? Will 
they, in their rapid flight, ever reach the bourns of 
space or will they return to their original starting 
point like a traveller round the Earth who returns 
to his native land but on a different side from that 
from which he started out? If the universe is thus 
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expanding is there the possibility that its matter 
will be dissipated throughout the depths of space 
in the course of thousands of millions of years? 
Some cosmologists tell us that this will not occur 
because, though the universe is actually expanding, 
yet its density remains constant and hence it is 
inevitable that matter must continually be 
created, When asked how it is created they tell 
us that they don’t know—it just appears, Such 
problems are not new; they have perplexed 
cosmologists for many years. 

Readers of this article who would like to know 
more about the developments in astronomy from 
primeval times up to our own day would be well 
advised to read a book which has just been 
published by Sidgwick and Jackson (263). Its 


title is The History of Astronomy and its author, 
Giorgio Abetti, has a very high standing in the 
astronomical world, A foreword has been 
written by the Astronomer Royal, Sir Harold 
Spencer Jones, The book has a number of plates 
showing soine of the great telescopes in different 
parts of the world—the 200-inch Hale reflector, 
Mount Palomar Observatory, is included—and also 
a number of celestial objects such as comets, 
nebula, solar prominences, etc, It ends with an 
appendix which deals with the developments of 
astronomical observatories in different parts of the 
world and also with the special work that they 
undertake. The information that will be derived 
from the book will amply vepay the expenditure 
of its price. 


Informal Logic 


ANTONY FLEW 


ROFESSOR RYLE’S Tarner Lectures given 

in Cambridge in 1953, already broadcast 

and repeated in a special radio version, 

have now been published as Dilemmas (CUP, 
1964 129 pp, tof 6d). Forceful in argu- 
ment, rich in fresh imagery, highly individual and 
riheale entertaining in their variety of me taphor, 
they bear every characteristic mark of the talk 
and writings of the author of The ( Concept of Mind 
(Hutchinson, 1949). The object of the exercise 
is to show with - imens how philosophical 
dilemmas consisting in apparently irreconcilable 
external conflicts be: ‘tween lines of thought both of 
which are internally above reproach can arise 
from the misunderstanding or the mismanagement 
of concepts of which in the context of their usual 
use their usual users are sufficiently master. The 
the first specimen is ‘* the fatalistic argument (p 16) 
that as all propositions must be either true or 
false, it must be true now that anything which is 
going to happen is going to happen; and so 
we must admit of everything which in fact 
happens ‘‘ It was to be ’’ (Ch Il), The second is 
the paradox of Achilles and the Tortoise. With 
the third, the clash between psychological hedon 
ism, the platitude that all desire is for satisfaction, 
and the commonsense truism that people some- 
times deliberately do things they do not wish to 
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do, Ryle begins to discuss *‘ issues which are more 
than riddles, issues which interest us because they 
worry us ; not mere intellectual exercises but live 
intellectual troubles ’’ (p 54). The fourth is the 
gulf between ‘‘ The World of Science and the 
Everyday World’? (Ch V). And the last is the 
difficulty that ‘* from some well-known facts of 
optics, ‘acoustics and physiology *’ it seems to 
follow ‘* that what we see, hear or smell cannot 
be, as we ordinarily suppose, things and happenings 
outside us, but are on the contrary things or 
happenings inside us’’ (p 109): whereas all 
our evidence for these physiological facts assumes 
that physiologists can actually see other people’s 
brains and bodies. On the way Ryle rummages 
in various other philosophical thickets. He con- 
cludes with a chapter on ‘‘ Formal and Informal 
Logic (Ch arguing against the fashionable 
new world claim that we now have in our new 
arsenal of shiny logical machinery, the quasi- 
mathematical apparatus of Symbolic Logic, the 
means to fulfil Leibniz’s old hope that the philo- 
sopher’s exercises in improvization and trial- 
and-error ’’ (p 113) might be replaced by system- 
atic calculation. There is no index : and not a 
quotation, not a footnote and not a single cliché 
from cover to cover. 

Of course some of the treatments are better 
than others. Perhaps that of Achilles and the 
tortoise is the most satisfactory, using the examples 


of different possible methods of dividing a cake 

bring out the exact nature of the conceptual 
misapplication which is responsible for giving the 
paradoxical appearance of impossibility to what 
in fact occurs. Again, it was certainly a very happy 
idea to show how it is possible for physics to 
tell the whole truth about certain aspects of 
everything there is and yet to leave room in the 
universe for other ‘‘ worlds,’ 
by using the analogy of the college 
accountant who can present in his books a picture 
of all the activities of the college which is within 
its sphere completely comprehensive, and yet leave 


interest ; 


room for many other supplementary stories of 
- what has been going on in the college (pp 7¢ ff). 
But some of the other treatments reveal the serious 
disadvantages of the limitations undertaken in the 
desire to show ‘‘ There are no cards of erudition 
(p 28). 
By esc hewing footnotes, quotations, and all the 
apparatus of scholarship Ryle perhaps puts some 
readers at their 


up my sleeve ’ 


ease and certainly makes it easier 
the wood of his main thesis for the 
of detail. 


to see trees 
But he also deprives his discussions 
of roots and context, making them seem 
of declared 
artificial, 


battles. 


in spite 
good intentions to the contrary 

and distant from the main intellectual 
Thus contrasting guesses with reasoned 
predic tions he concludes 


reliable 


** Guesses are neither 
(p 18) ignoring the 
possible probably misguided objection that the 
guesses of certain subjects in statistical precogni 
tive telepathy experiments turn out right more 
often than they should, a phenomenon which has 
in fact provoked  fatalist 
to those with which he is dealing. Again, though 
Ryle has a panache and brilliance which Susan 
Stebbing might have envied, her Philosophy and 
the Physicists (Pelican 1944) comes closely to grips 


nor unreliable ’’ 


anxieties analogous 


with the misconceptions of popularizing physic ists 
while he makes stimulating suggestions from a 
distance. In tackling ‘‘ the 
physiologists from Sydenham to Sherrington 
(p tor) Ryle’s self- de ‘nying ordinances actually 
betray him into a bizarre mnittabie. 


the observation ‘* 


For he offers 
that where winning is the scor- 


ing of an athletic success, perceiving is the scoring 
(p 109), with the 

name of any sort 
of proc ess, phy siologic al or psy hological, being 
the word for the successful culmination of processes 


of an investigational success 
corollary that seeing is not the n 


And 
to show at least part of the way 


rather than for the processes themselves, 
this is supposed 3 


other spheres of 


regular lament of 


ut of a certain kind of dilemma about percep- 
(p 109). Which perhaps it does, Yet if 
Ryle had looked up his copy of Man on His Nature 
(OUP, 1937), again before writing this he could 
not have failed to notice that Sherrington was 


tion’ 


never in fact worried foolishly by any inability 
to find somewhere a ( ‘ 
additional to the process which crowned 
with success ; but was nagged recurrently by 
“* the first and greatest problem vision fac es us 
with . How is it that the visual pic ture procee “ds 

if that is the right word 
disturbance in the brain ?”’ 


new proc ess of success 


was 


from an electrical 


(loc cit, p 125). To this 


Africa and Golden Joys 


I HERE has been in recent years a plethora of 


books about Africa—-lrom novels about Basuto 
** The City of Gold "’ to 
memoirs of Kenya settlers and Congo crocodile- 
hunters. But Tell Freedom by Peter Abrahams 
(Faber, 128 6d) makes all other books about 
Africa seem jejune and inadequate. 


boys corrupted by the 


is not 
only because Mr Abrahams, a coloured man who 
was brought up in the Johannesburg slums, who 
worked before he learned to read, can write 
from the inside about the predicament of the non 
European. It is because he is a poet, and in his 


in the masterly reticence 


and simplicity of his style 


selection of material, 
shows himself a 
writer far ahead of any contemporary Atrican, 
of whatever race. He is the first person to show 
that behind the corruption, misery and degrada 
tion of shanty-town life lies a gaiety, a spontaneous 
delight in the simplest things which not only 
throws a new slant on the whole race problem 
but reveals those Elizabethan-age qualities which 
white 
quite 


non-whites, 
Others 
shocked us by describing the appalling injustice 


men have lost but which 


clearly, have inherited, have 
under which non-k uropeans live in South Africa, 
Mr Abrahams focuses and illumines these half- 
truths in his beautiful and telling prose. 

For many people the luminous and _ poetic 
clarity of his vision will be all they need to con 
vince themselves finally that there is no organic 
distinction between blacks and whites. To many 
more this restrained but deeply felt account of a 
sensitive soul reaching maturity in a hostile world 
will be set among the three or four autobiographies 
which sum up a generation and a culture, 


G, F, M. 
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actual worry it would be relevant to reply that 
‘* How is it that anything so remarkable as a state 
of consciousness comes about as the 


result of 
irritating nervous tissue, is just as unaccountable 
as. any other ultimate fact of nature ’’ (T H 
Huxley, Physiology VIII 2) 


ever 


arguing that when if 
what 


we have established 


(conscious) 
‘ experiences,’’ visual or whatever, go with what 
physiological states and processes we shall have to 
accept as brute and ultimate facts that such and such 
sorts go with such and such sorts : and pointing 
out that all explanation presupposes that some- 
thing, namely that in terms of which the explana- 
tion is given, is taken as a brute fact. (This of 
course goes for explanation in terms of God 
too : 


though it is often asserted, wrongly, that 
the fact of His existence, activities, and desires 


LED IERS TO 


Violence 
Sim, 


f cannot too warmly endorse Dr Bronowski’s 
conviction, quoted in Patrick Williams's review of his 
book, that society needs to be divided into smaller 
units where people have more chance of realizing 
their identities, While | would agree that the evils of 
over-large social units may not be alone responsible for 
the high incidence of violent behaviour today, | think 
that they must bear a considerable part of the blame. 
I doubt whether self-recognition and full development 
of the personality are so easily attained by a city- 
dweller, as surely it must blunt the individuality to be 
one 


of a mass, It is unfortunately true that small 
towns are nowadays notorious for being petty and 
parochial, and we have long ago lost our former high 
cultural standard for slenderly populated places. But 
the situation is not quite irremediable, especially it 
our population could be reduced, If that were done, 
we could begin a process of general decentralization 
and an attempt to improve culturally our smaller 
centres so that fully integrated human _ personalities 


could once more live in them without feeling ** cut 


off '’ as they so often do now, Even as it is, people 
sometimes prefer the intellectual isolation of small 
places when the only alternative is submerging their 
identity as 


‘ 
one of innumerable cheese-mite 


inhabitants of a vast city, 
Penarth, Glam 
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Carroll and Tenniel 

Sin,—James Guthrie asks, in his article on ‘‘ The 
Enigma of Lewis Carroll’ (july Literary Guide), how 
it was ‘‘ that he came to write one of the half-dozen 


jo 


would be somehow ultimate and yet not brute.) 
So why should we not say that it is just a fact, to 
be accepted ‘* with natural piety,’’ that matter 
organized in such and such ways 


produces 
such and such ‘‘ experiences : ‘ 


’ and this is one 
more fact about that remarkable stuff, stuff, stuff? 
(Locke once remarked acutely that there was 
nothing contradictory or scandalous about the sug- 
gestion that God might have ‘‘ given to some 
systems of matter, fitly disposed, a power to per- 
ceive and think. . . .”’ E.H., IV, 3, 6.) 

But to end carping let it be said that no one at 
all interested in philosophical puzzles can ever fail 
to learn a lot from Ryle. Those who have not 
met the modern informal fashions in philosophy 
will begin to see why the subject is at present so 
popular in its boom town of Oxford. 


THE EDITOR 


fairy-stories which have entered into the folk-lore 
of the world.’’ 

It has often occurred to me that his *‘ Alice ’’ stories 
would never have won the fame they have had they 
not been illustrated by one of the finest illustrators of 
his day, John Tenniel. Tenniel was already famous, 
whereas Carroll was practically unknown; and almost 
any book advertised as illustrated by John Tenniel would 
have made a hit. 

Several artists have, since then, produced different 
variations on the ‘‘ Alice ’’ theme, but not even Walt 
Disney has ever made such a deep impression as the 
original Tenniel drawings. In proof of this I see that 
publishers are still issuing editions with reproductions 
(very poor ones, alas!) of Tenniel’s pictures. 

Was ‘‘ Alice ’’ ever published before being illustrated 
by Tenniel? I wonder if it would ever have made a 
hit, even among highbrows, if it had not been for 
Tenniel’s superb illustrations. I very much doubt it. 

Crawley, Sussex Husert 


Sex and the Church 

Sin,---You recently printed a review of the book 
Sex in History, in which Mr Philip Greer writes that 
the medieval Church ‘‘ never really liked marriage 
at all.’’ How odd that you should illustrate the article 
with a woodcut of the Church’s official blessing being 
imparted to a marriage-bed. Not very rational, is it? 

If Mr Greer hates the Catholic Church, and wishes to 
attack it, he might take the precaution of learning 
something about it first. His attacks might carry more 
weight then. He should read the prayers in the 
Nuptial Mass or Pope Pius XI’s encyclical letter 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


CLUES 


ACROSS 

1 Greek revolver. 

4 Lean hopes for a mos- 
quito. 

9 Rancour may cause 
intestacy. 

10 Objects the sailor 
attains. 

11 Basis of the farmer's 
job. 

12 Fatal sergeant; unpopu- 
lar doctor. 

13 Equip the old professor 
for the final battle. 

17 Lady in baulk. 

20 Musical half of a prison, 

21 Pirate disliked by shoe- 
makers. 

24 Part of the ear. 

26 Tearing an allowance of 
fabric. 


DOWN 
Gelatinous statement by 
vocalist to his girl friend. 
My arms are legs! 
(4, 2, 3)- 

Scottish county ran in. 
Permitted everybody to 
be in debt. 

Oration in Canada. 
Four-legged resurrec- 
tion man. 

Belgian vassal. 

Grass made of sails. 
Yourself, but not yours. 
Mrs 6. 

Upturned receptacle for 
writing. 

Nice trait, but involved. 
Evening songs. 
Thermometric reading. 
Butler’s Utopia. 

Tresses for safety. 
Pickled meat for 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
“Literary Guide,” ¢ & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E C 4, by August 9. 


29 Skull. 

30 Parliamentary report. 

31 Has dinner in a Jewish 
court. 


strength, 

The second Mrs Copper- 
field. 

Pleasant place on the 


32 Discards buildings. Riviera. 


The solution will be printed next month 


Casti Conubii, But generalizations do nobody any 
good, least of all Mr Greer. 

That is exactly how many of the “ scandalous 
stories '’ he mentions in the next paragraph ‘* gained 
currency.’’ The Middle Ages had their Greers, too. 


Barton, Yorks Davin F, BLACKBURN 


Is Mars Inhabited? 


Sin,—I hope it will not be considered an imperti- 
nence to give expression to certain misgivings which 
occur to my mind on reading Dr Lewis’s article in your 
July issue on ‘‘ Are there Men on Mars?’’ Doubtless, 
as he says, there are “‘ superstitions that rot the mind and 
cloud rational judgment,’ nevertheless he would hardly 
claim that he is in a position to cover the whole field 
of ** clear fact-based thinking.’’ Would he allow no 
place for hypothesis—the essential midwife of fact? 
Does life as he knows it exhaust all conceivable expres- 
sions in which it might be manifested? Can he define 
Life? Shall we send out a dictum to the immeasurable 
universe that only the conditions and phenomena to be 
found on the almost invisible speck in a minor group 
of planets revolving round one of the lesser suns can 
legitimately be called Life? 

To judge from the readjustments forced on us by the 


discoveries of the last few centuries, we cannot but 
conclude that what we know of Life is very probably 
only the merest fringe of a teeming existence far 
removed from anything which has yet dawned on our 
consciousness, 

I refrain from detailing further the many questions 
which crowd into the mind and call for consideration 
on reading Dr Lewis's article, | note that scientists 
too may indulge in baseless dogma ! 


Broadway, Worcs A. Forses FLeTcHern 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH’S 
CROSSWORD 


The three winners were 

(1) W. Clarke, 48 Doughty 
Street, London, W.C.1, 
(2) Mrs. S. Weber, 82 
Crimicar Lane, Fulwood, 
Sheffield, 10 

(3) L. A. Coates, Linden 
Lea, 33 Yew Tree Drive, 
Chesterfield 
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Each receives a book token 
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Social Change 
in South-West Wales 


By T. Brennan, E. W. Conney, H. Pollins 21s net 


A self-conscious and hitherto self-contained community is vividly illustrated in this 
careful survey of the Welsh scene, the result of three years’ research by a university 
team employing the most up-to-date methods of social science. This portrait of 
community in transition is a serious contribution to social studies from which valuable 
and even surprising lessons can be learnt. 


Science and Social Action 
By Professor W. J. H. Sprott 15s net 


This important book consists of the Josiah Mason lectures delivered at the University 
of Birmingham by Prof W. J. H. Sprott. The general reader and the serious student 
alike will welcome the clear and authoritative account of what science can contribute 
to urgent problems that were formerly at the mercy of guesswork or prejudice in the 
political arena. No one could be better qualified than the author to explain how the 
strict methods of scientific inquiry can be fruitfully applied to social life. This is an 
engrossing exposition of the most recent developments in the study of human society, 
and their far-reaching practical significance. 


Social History 
of the Jews in England 


From the Re-settlement to the Twentieth Century 
By V. D. Lipman 18s net 


How many Jews are there in England? Where do they live and why are they so distri- 
buted? What is the history of this important community in our midst? In answering 
such questions Mr Lipman uncovers a fascinating and neglected strand of social 
history about which there are many popular misconceptions. Apart from the out- 
standing importance of its contribution to Jewish history, this book provides valuable 
material for the study of English social life, especially in London during the last century. 
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